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NEW 

TENDEROMETER 


Here  new  machine 
that  tells  you  exactly 
how  soft  or  hard  your 
peas  or  other  products 
are.  Simply  put  a  batch- 
sample  through  the 
Tenderometer,  accept 
reject  without  guess- 
ing  and  have  uniform 
quality  in  all  your  cans. 

MECHANICAL  ACCURACY 

SURER  THAN  HUMAN  JUDGMENT 


This  is  one  of  those  in¬ 
genious  machines  that 
seems  more  than 
human.  It  is  far  more 
accurate  than  any  per¬ 
son  could  ever  be  in 
determining  the  condi¬ 
tion — hard,  soft  or  me¬ 
dium — of  the  products 
put  to  the  test  with  it. 
It  is  absolutely  auto¬ 
matic  in  operation  and 
even  cleans  itself.  One 
of  the  most  useful 
pieces  of  equipment  in 
the  cannery  where  uni¬ 
form  quality  is  an  im¬ 
portant  consideration. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

Our  big  illustrated 
catalog  gives  full  in¬ 
formation  about  the 
Tenderometer,  also 
about  every  kind  of 
equipment  for  canner¬ 
ies.  Send  the  coupon 
for  your  copy. 
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Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


(Sprague-Sells  Division) 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 
FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send 

□  Full  details  of  the  new  Tenderometer. 

□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 


The  successful  operation  of  a 
pea  or  lima  bean  cannery  depends 
largely  on  the  efficiency  and  econ¬ 
omy  of  its  hulling  machines. 
Viners  and  equipment  that  will 
thresh  the  highest  percentage  of 
the  quality  from  the  vines,  that 
reduce  breakage,  save  peas,  and 
improve  the  quality,  largely  deter¬ 
mine  the  profit. 

Consequently,  Hamachek  Ideal 
Viners  and  equipment  are  playing 
an  increasingly  important  part  in 
the  production  of  canned  and 
frozen  peas  and  lima  beans. 

May  we  help  you  improve  your 
pea  or  lima  bean  pack — and  your 
profits? 


H 


AM ACHE 


Hulling  Specialists 


Established  1  1 1 1 
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CANNERS  who  pack  their  food  products  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  use  of 
with  Cerelose  (Dextrose)  have  dem-  Dextrose.  Expert  technical  advice  will  be 

onstrated  that  after  months  on  the  shelf,  provided  without  cost  or  obligation.  For 

the  original  flavor,  color  and  texture,  have  full  particulars,  write 


withstood  the  “test  of  time”. 


Dextrose  brings  out  the  natural  flavor  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  This  is  accomplished 
by  obtaining  a  degree  of  sweetness  which 
will  allow  the  natural  flavor  to  predominate. 


17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


(^erelose 

Pure  DEXTROSE  Sugar 
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an  experieneed9  progressive)^ 
organization  whose 
representatives  offer  a 
friendiy,  intelligent  service 
and  a  product  of  the 
highest  quality 
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EDITORIALS 


Growing  pains — The  changes  that  have  come 
over  the  production  of  canned  foods  in  com¬ 
paratively  recent  years,  are  little  short  of 
phenomenal;  and  that  advance  in  both  science  and 
experience  is  stemming  out  into  the  marketing  of  the 
goods,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  them. 

There  still  remain  a  considerable  group  of  canners 
who  can  well  recall  the  days  when  the  packing  of 
canned  foods  was  a  mystery,  i.  e.,  as  to  why  the  food 
remained  good  in  the  sealed  can.  Remember  that 
Appert  discovered  his  art  of  canning  sixty  years  before 
the  world  knew  anything  about  germs  or  bacteria,  or, 
therefore,  of  what  caused  spoilage  as  later  discovered 
by  Pasteur.  Meantime,  “canning”  had  slowly  but 
steadily  progressed  in  France,  in  England,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  United  States  its  devotees  following 
merely  what  experience  had  taught  Appert  or  his 
followers.  The  dates  of  Appert’s  discovery,  1795,  or 
of  Pasteur’s  all  important  scientific  discovery,  1856,  do 
not  denote  the  jumping  off  points  of  canned  foods  pro¬ 
duction.  The  Civil  War,  1861  to  1865,  called  out  the 
greatest  early  effort  at  canning,  but  it  might  well  be 
considered  that  before  1900  canning  was  a  matter  of 
“rule-of-thumb”  procedure,  the  canners  knowing  too 
well  that  there  was  no  certainty  about  the  goods  keep¬ 
ing,  and  in  very  truth  they  were  in  ignorance  of  why 
th-^y  kept  at  all.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  canners  of 
th  it  day  sought  for  and  expected  to  have  to  find  new 
ci;  tomers  every  year  for  their  goods;  and  small 
W(  uder,  too,  that,  expecting  a  spoilage  of  from  20  per 
cc  "t  to  any  higher  amount  up  to  100  per  cent, — most 
ol  it  not  due  to  the  process  or  lack  of  it,  but  to  faults 
ii  the  containers,  or  the  carelessness  of  the  opera- 
ti  IS — resort  was  taken  to  deceptions :  in  the  fill  of  the 
Ci  s  (because  the  purchaser  could  not  see  into  them) 
ii  the  quality  of  the  product  used,  and  in  variations 
ii  the  sizes  of  the  cans,  because  even  in  those  early 
d  s  the  price  cutters  were  numerous  and  steadily  on 
tl  job.  Price  cutting  has  been  the  attendant  vice  to 
t:  s  greatest  of  food  preservation  blessing  since  the 
b  iinning,  and  neither  science  nor  sense  seems  to  have 
d  arfed  its  growth  one  iota. 


In  those  early  days,  with  no  faith  in  the  products, 
the  canners  became  disgusted  with  the  price  cutting 
that  left  no  profits.  Today  with  science  furnishing 
absolute  times  and  temperatures  to  insure  safe  keep¬ 
ing,  and  with  containers  that  are  marvels  of  perfection, 
and  the  handling  of  products  especially  grown  from 
thoroughbred  seed,  under  expert  cultural  methods, 
producing  the  best  the  world  knows  in  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  price  cutting  on  the  canned  products  (but  to 
the  canners  only)  still  flourishes.  In  other  words,  the 
distributors  of  one  kind  and  another  continue  able  to 
take  away  from  the  producers  (the  canners)  these 
finest  and  safest  foods  produced,  at  prices  which  leave 
them,  the  canners,  no  profit,  but  on  the  contrary  takes 
the  heart  out  of  them  with  discouragement.  Looking 
back  over  the  years  to  the  beginning  the  number  of 
canners  who  have  continuously,  year  in  and  year  out, 
made  satisfactory  profits  could  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand.  The  mortality  among  canning 
firms  and  individuals  has  been  sickening.  And  all  this 
despite  the  fact  that  the  consuming  public  has  rushed 
unprecedented  approval  upon  this  form  of  foods,  using 
as  high  as  16  billions  of  cans  of  foods  in  one  year. 
Find  any  other  industry  that  even  distantly  approaches 
such  a  winning  of  good  customers;  customers  whose 
wants  are  never  satisfied  but  are  renewed  each  year 
in  steadily  increasing  numbers,  and  you  will  find  no 
such  financial  conditions  as  those  which  exist  among 
canners.  The  world  cannot  live  without  canned  foods, 
and  yet  canners  complain  today  that  they  cannot  sell 
their  products  above  cost. 

This  is  too  good  a  business  to  be  allowed  to  suffer 
in  this  manner. 

There  are  probably  as  many  ideas  as  to  its  cause,  if 
not  its  cure,  as  there  are  persons  in  the  industry,  but 
all  boiled  down  it  comes  to  this:  too  much  or  too  lose 
credit.  If  credit  were  more  rigidly  policed  there  would 
soon  be  better  selling  methods  in  every  cannery  office, 
or  credit  would  be  withdrawn  the  next  year.  But  when 
a  can  war  sets  in,  with  each  firm  trying  to  maintain 
its  quota,  too  many  cans  are  supplied,  and  too  many 
cans  are  filled,  and  too  many  come  upon  the  market, 
and  it  needs  no  Einstein  to  predict  market  troubles  for 
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all.  In  the  same  manner,  but  to  a  lesser  degree,  too 
much  and  too  long  credit  on  equipment  and  supplies, 
to  the  harm  of  the  sellers  and  of  the  canners,  and  con¬ 
sequently,  as  in  all  these  other  instances,  to  the  injury 
of  the  whole  business.  What  to  say  to  the  bankers  is 
more  difficult,  but  it  must  be  logical  and  true  that  if 
a  banker  has  sufficient  faith  in  the  canned  foods  the 
intending  borrower  wants  to  produce,  to  lend  the  money 
in  the  beginning,  he  should  have  enough  horse  sense 
to  realize  that  such  a  canner  cannot  set  a  definite  date 
when  that  loan  can  be  repaid,  and  he  should  be  ready 
and  willing  to  go  along  with  him  and  not  ruin  his 
market  and  the  market  of  all  other  canners  by  insisting 
upon  throwing  the  goods  on  an  unwilling  market.  This 
presupposes  that  the  banker  has  insisted  upon  a 
moderate  sized  production  in  keeping  with  the  care¬ 
fully  analyzed  sales  of  the  canner  over  a  period.  If 
that  requirement  is  observed  the  market  will  bring  the 
borrower  out,  if  he  has  patience  and  courage.  Mean¬ 
time  the  collateral  of  the  bank  is  good,  not  deteriorat¬ 
ing  or  going  out  of  fashion — the  best  collateral  he  can 
get,  for  it  is  food. 

All  these  interests  are  good  business  men,  and  in 
their  hearts  they  know  that  if  such  control  as  here 
suggested  were  exercised  it  would  help  their  business 
as  well  as  that  of  the  canners.  And  some  of  them,  we 
think,  are  beginning  to  see  that  if  some  such  action 
is  not  soon  taken  they  are  going  to  lose  a  lot  of  their 
customers.  The  excuse  is  heard  that  “if  we  do  not 
sell  them  someone  else  will.”  That  is  childish  and 
unworthy  of  such  business  men.  This  industry  is  well 
worth  saving,  and  they  all  know  it. 

Forward  looking  canners  are  busier  now  on  trying 
to  improve  their  merchandising  knowledge  than  upon 
processing  or  production  matters,  and  they  are  getting 
a  lot  of  scientific  and  highly  helpful  assistance.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Canned  Pea  Marketing  Institute,  for  in¬ 
stance,  have  just  received  an  elaborate  folder,  in  which 
the  pea  situation  is  treated  fully  and  authoritatively. 

Secretary  Beale  of  the  Institute  has  shown  his  mem¬ 
bers  that  upon  each  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  the 
production  (on  packs  (plus  carryover)  between  18  and 
30  million  cases)  there  takes  place  a  drop  of  10  cents 
in  the  price  per  dozen  for  average  peas,  in  2s  cans.  And 
not  just  upon  the  increase  of  20  per  cent,  but  upon  the 
entire  pack.  There  is  something  any  canner  can  get 
his  teeth  into,  and  it  very  probably  holds  true  as  re¬ 
gards  canned  corn  and  other  products,  with  canned 
tomatoes  possibly  suffering  even  a  little  more.  The 
canner  who  would  figure  that  he  will  be  the  only  one 
who  increases  in  that  way,  is  just  plain  crazy,  for  he 
will  wake  up  to  find  that  “everybody  is  doing  it,”  and 
when  the  season  ends  he  will  be  in  the  dumps  again. 
That  is  scientific  study  of  your  problem,  and  ought  to 
produce  results. 

With  that  as  a  foundation  you  will  be  able  to  in¬ 
telligently  plan  your  acreage  and  packs ;  and  more  than 
that  you  will  be  proof  against  buyers’  arguments.  In 
this  way  Secretary  Beale  reports  an  indicated  increase 
in  pea  acreage  for  1940  of  29.4  per  cent  over  the  ’39 
acreage,  and  the  buyers  and  their  agents  are  busy 
trying  to  beat  down  canners’  prices  on  future  peas,  on 
this  account.  But  he  analyzes  it.  The  ’39  pack 


amounted  to  just  about  16  million  cases,  and  the  carry, 
over  was  just  short  of  8  million  cases,  making  a  supply 
of  23,752,000  cases.  The  indicated  carryover  into  the 
’40  pack  promises  to  be  not  over  3,185,000  cases.  A 
30  per  cent  (taking  round  numbers)  increase  over  16 
million  amounts  to  4,800,000  cases.  Taking  the  base, 
16  million  and  adding  these  two  others  would  give  a 
supply  for  ’40-’41  of  23,985,000  cases,  or  just  about  the 
same  as  this  year’s  supply.  For  the  increase  of  30  per 
cent  is  in  the  acreage,  not  in  the  total  year’s  supply. 
And  not  an  acre  of  that  acreage  has  yet  been  planted, 
anywhere,  the  winter  holding  the  country  in  its  grip. 
This  is  late  for  pea  planting  and  no  one  can  do  any¬ 
thing  but  guess  what  the  outcome  of  the  1940  crops 
will  be,  regardless  of  acreage.  Secretary  Beale  does 
not  indulge  in  guessing,  confining  himself,  very  prop¬ 
erly,  to  the  facts  disclosed  by  past  history,  and  he 
shows  that  the  average  distribution  of  canned  peas  is 
now  just  about  20  million  cases.  That  ought  to  be  a 
guide  to  any  good-business-man  pea  canner,  if  he  wants 
to  get  a  profit  on  his  pack. 

This  at  least  will  give  you  some  slight  insight  into 
the  kind  of  help  that  is  now  being  given  the  canners, 
and  all  of  this,  particularly  if  the  credit  situation  can 
be  helped,  ought  to  help  pull  the  industry  back  onto  a 
profit  paying  basis.  Isn’t  that  what  everybody  wants! 
Then  let  everybody  help! 

ROBERT  SEELEY  DEAD 

Robert  Seeley,  Manager  of  the  Owosso  plant  of  W.  R.  Roach 
&  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  died  on  the  evening  of 
March  26th  of  a  heart  attack.  About  a  year  ago  Mr.  Seeley 
contracted  pneumonia  which  left  him  in  poor  health.  He  was 
born  October  2nd,  1880,  at  Northeast,  Pennsylvania,  and  entered 
the  canning  business  there  in  1896  with  the  United  States 
Canning  Company.  He  had  been  with  W.  R.  Roach  &  Company 
since  1904.  For  a  long  number  of  years  a  regular  attendant 
at  the  National  Convention,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Old  Guard 
Society.  He  is  survived  by  three  daughters. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

APRIL  11-12,  1940 — Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Spring 
Meeting,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

APRIL  18-19,  1940 — Indiana  Canners  Association,  Spring 
Meeting,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

APRIL  24-25,  1940 — Pennsylvania  Canners  Association, 

Spring  Meeting,  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  State  College,  Penna. 

MAY  16-17,  1940 — National  Canners  Association,  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing,  Board  of  Directors,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MAY  20-22,  1940 — Glass  Container  Association  of  Amer  a. 
Spring  Meeting,  Greenbrier  Hotel,  White  Sulphur  Sprires, 
West  Virginia. 

JUNE  2-4,  1940 — Michigan  Canners  Association,  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing,  Park  Palace  Hotel,  Traverse  City,  Michigan. 

JUNE  13-15,  1940 — Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  Annual  Mid-Year  Conference,  The  Homestead,  Hot 
Springs,  Virginia. 

JUNE  17-19,  1940 — Institute  of  Food  Technologists,  First  Mf  t- 
ing,  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JUNE  17-20,  1940 — National  Association  of  Retail  Greet  s, 
Forty-third  Annual  Convention,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  N^w 
York,  N.  Y. 
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Methods  For  Canning  Pumpkin 


by  H.  R.  SMITH 

Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association 


CANNED  PUMPKIN  is  made  from  field  pumpkins  or  certain 
varieties  of  squashes.  These  vegetables  are  closely  related 
botanically  and  when  used  alone  or  in  combination  yield  the 
same  general  type  of  canned  product.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  officials  have  held  that  the  canned  product  of  either 
or  both  may  be  labeled  “pumpkin,”  but  only  a  product  prepared 
from  squash  alone  may  be  called  “squash.”* 

Certain  of  the  canning  properties  of  the  different  varieties 
appear  to  be  in  proportion  to  their  total  starch  content*.  The 
following  figures  may  be  considered  typical: 

Connecticut  field  pumpkin . 0.5  per  cent  starch 

Boston  Marrow  squash . 1.5  per  cent  starch 

Golden  Delicious  squash . 6.5  per  cent  starch 

The  pumpkins  with  relatively  low  starch  content  produce  a 
cooked  intermediate  product  that  is  distinctly  watery  and  re¬ 
quires  the  removal  of  considerable  liquid  before  the  thickness 
is  suitable  for  the  canned  product.  At  the  other  extreme, 
the  Golden  Delicious  squash  when  cooked  may  be  so  stiff  that 
it  cannot  be  pumped  to  the  filler.  This  is  too  stiff  for  canning 
and  is  frequently  diluted  by  blending  with  pumpkin  or  squash 
having  low  starch  content*. 

A  number  of  canners  have  asked  about  the  relative  yields  of 
the  different  varieties  of  pumpkin  and  squash.  It  is  possible  to 
express  the  yield  in  different  ways,  and  unless  care  is  taken 
the  impression  given  may  be  erroneous.  For  example,  the 
number  of  tons  per  acre  of  Connecticut  field  pumpkin  is  fre¬ 
quently  greater  than  the  number  of  tons  per  acre  of  Golden 
Delicious  squash.  However,  from  the  canner’s  point  of  view 
the  real  test  is  the  number  of  cans  of  finished  product  produced 
from  the  raw  product  from  a  single  acre.  The  yield  in  canned 
product  per  ton  of  pumpkin  is  much  lower  than  the  yield  per 
ton  from  Golden  Delicious*. 

The  pumpkins  or  squashes  should  be  allowed  to  ripen  in  the 
field.  If  picked  too  green  the  under  portions  of  the  skin 
will  have  a  greenish  color  and  this  may  be  carried  over  into  the 
finished  product.  Certain  green  varieties,  for  instance  the 
G'  een  Hubbard,  are  not  suited  to  canning  purposes  because  of 
the  excessive  amount  of  this  greenish  tissue  that  persists  even 
to  the  fully  matured  vegetable*. 

The  canning  procedures  used  by  different  canners  for  pump¬ 
kin  or  squash,  or  mixtures  of  these,  are  quite  similar  although 
th  ’  equipment  used  varies  greatly.  The  operations  are  con¬ 
st  '  utively  as  follows : 

’.Vashing,  cutting  and  removal  of  seeds,  inspection,  wilting, 
P'  ssing,  sieving  and  finishing,  preheating,  filling,  processing, 
C(  iling  and  storage. 

Vashing — Since  pumpkins  and  squashes  grow  on  the  ground 
t'  y  are  never  entirely  free  from  adhering  dirt  when  delivered 
a  the  canning  factory.  Sometimes  the  dirt  is  difficult  to 
1  love.  It  is  customary  to  soak  the  pumpkins  for  a  time  in 
1'  e  warm  water  and  then  to  scrub  them  with  a  stiff  brush. 
It  tally  by  hand.  Since  the  pumpkins  or  squashes  are  in  large 
It  its  and  the  surface  is  hard  and  smooth,  there  seems  to  be  no 
e  juse  for  having  sand  or  other  foreign  material  in  the  finished 
1  iduct.  After  the  dirt  has  been  loosened  by  hand  the  pumpkin 
s  mid  be  given  a  final  wash  with  a  strong  spray  of  clean 
1  ter.  There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  about  the 
I  essity  for  removing  the  stems  and  seeds  of  pumpkins  before 
t  “y  are  heated. 


The  subjects  here  presented  are  those  discussed  in  the 
Canning  Crops  Conferences,  held  during"  the  National 
Canners  Convention  at  Chicago,  week  of  January  22nd, 
IHO. 


Cutting  and  Removal  of  Seeds — The  pumpkins  are  cut  into 
pieces  one  or  two  inches  thick  by  means  of  a  slicing  machine 
or  a  revolving  knife  arrangement  known  as  a  “pumpkin 
buster.”  The  seeds  are  usually  removed  by  tumbling  the  pieces 
and  seeds  in  a  large  revolving  coarse  screen  where  the  seeds 
pass  through  the  screen. 

Inspection — The  cut  pumpkin  should  be  put  over  an  inspection 
belt  so  that  imperfect  pieces  may  be  picked  out.  The  presence 
of  internal  rot  which  is  not  visible  from  the  outside  will  be 
revealed  in  the  cut  pieces  and  can  be  sorted  out  by  hand. 

Wilting  (steaming) — The  cut  pieces  are  cooked  in  live  steam 
until  they  are  tender  all  the  way  through.  Canners  have  devised 
different  pieces  of  apparatus  for  this  steaming,  but  the  net 
result  is  that  all  of  the  pieces  are  thoroughly  cooked  with  the 
live  steam.  The  length  of  time  necessary  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  pieces  and  the  nature  of  the  equipment  in  which  the 
steaming  is  done.  (For  further  details  on  wilting  equipment 
see  reference  No.  5.) 

Pressing — The  wilted  pumpkin  is  soggy  with  liquid  which  is 
a  mixture  of  condensed  steam  and  pumpkin  juice  and  must  be 
treated  to  remove  the  excess  liquid  in  order  to  attain  the 
desired  thickness  in  the  canned  product.  This  is  done  by  putting 
the  wilted  pumpkin  through  some  kind  of  a  press,  which  is 
adjustable  so  that  the  amount  of  liquid  removed  can  be  suited 
to  the  nature  of  the  raw  product  and  the  desire  of  the  canner. 

Sieving  and  Finishing — The  pressed  pumpkin  is  put  through 
a  coarse,  heavy  cyclone  to  remove  hard  particles,  pieces  of  stem, 
seeds,  etc.  It  may  then  go  through  an  ordinary  cyclone  for 
reducing  the  size  of  the  particles.  Finally  the  prepared  prod¬ 
uct  is  put  through  a  finisher  to  give  to  the  final  product  the 
desired  physical  character.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  canners  as  to  the  most  desirable  size  of  the  particles 
of  pumpkin  in  the  finished  product.  Some  prefer  a  very  smooth 
product  which  can  be  obtained  by  using  a  very  fine  finisher; 
others  feel  that  the  canned  pumpkin  should  have  a  noticeable 
amount  of  grainy  structure  and  therefore  use  a  finisher  that  is 
relatively  coarse.  Some  use  no  finisher  at  all  in  order  to  empha¬ 
size  the  grainy  nature  of  the  product*. 

Preheating — The  filling  temperature  of  the  prepared  pumpkin 
is  an  important  part  of  the  processing  of  the  cans.  The  heat 
penetration  of  a  product  such  as  pumpkin  is  very  slow  and  the 
temperature  at  the  beginning  of  the  process  is  correspondingly 
important.  In  order  to  have  all  of  the  cans  filled  at  a  uniformly 
high  temperature,  the  finished  product  should  be  put  through 
a  preheater.  The  preheater  is  usually  a  straight  piece  of  pipe 
surrounded  by  a  larger  pipe.  The  pumpkin  is  pumped  through 
the  smaller  internal  pipe  and  the  space  between  the  two  pipes 
is  filled  with  steam,  the  temperature  of  which  can  be  controlled. 
The  rate  of  fiow  of  pumpkin  through  the  pipe  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  steam  make  it  possible  to  have  the  product  emerge 
at  a  uniform  high  temperature.  The  temperature  should  be  at 
least  190°  F.  To  prevent  scorching  it  is  necessary  to  take  pre- 
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cautions  so  that  the  steam  will  be  shut  off  if,  for  any  reason, 
the  flow  of  pumpkin  through  the  inside  pipe  is  stopped. 

Fillhig  the  Cans — The  hot  pumpkin  goes  directly  to  the  filler 
and  into  the  cans.  If  the  thickness  of  the  product  at  this  point 
is  too  great,  the  product  may  not  be  handled  properly  by  the 
filler.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  fill  by  hand,  and  even  then 
such  heavy  bodied  pumpkin  is  difficult  to  handle.  If,  for  any 
reason,  the  filler  or  closing  machine  is  forced  to  stop  for  any 
length  of  time,  all  of  the  pumpkin  material  should  be  put  back 
with  the  material  going  through  the  preheater. 

Pumpkin  is  somewhat  corrosive  and  on  this  account  should 
be  packed  in  enamel  lined  cans.  The  Pumpkin  Section  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  has  agreed  that  pumpkin  should 
always  be  packed  in  enamel  lined  cans,  and  the  government 
purchases  are  limited  to  products  packed  in  that  manner.  It  is 
important  to  fill  the  cans  so  completely  that  the  product  is  in 
contact  with  the  entire  inner  surface  of  the  cover  when  the 
can  is  sealed.  Even  a  small  headspace  may  result  in  some 
discoloration  after  processing. 

Processing — The  filled  cans  should  be  processed  promptly. 
High  closing  temperature  may  be  off-set  by  undue  delay 
between  closing  and  starting  of  the  process  time.  A  partially 
filled  crate  of  cans  should  be  sent  at  once  to  the  retort  rather 
than  wating  any  time  for  additional  cans. 

In  suggesting  processes  for  canned  pumpkin,  consideration  is 
given  to  the  consistency  of  the  pi'oduct.  Thus,  suggestions  are 
made  to  cover  “light  and  medium”  consistency  and  “heavy” 
consistency.  The  following  process  times  are  based  on  an  initial 
temperature  of  not  less  than  180°  F.  (In  order  to  be  safe  the 
filling  temperature  should  approach  190°  F.  so  that  when  the 
can  is  placed  in  the  retort  the  temperature  will  not  be  below 
the  180°  limit.)  The  suggested  process  for  No.  2V2  cans  is  75 
minutes  at  240°  F.  or  60  minutes  at  250°  F.  in  the  case  of  the 
“light  and  medium”  consistency.  For  “heavy”  consistency  the 
times  are  85  minutes  at  240°  F.  and  70  minutes  at  250°  F. 
For  No.  10  cans  the  process  times  for  “light  and  medium”  con¬ 
sistency  are  145  minutes  at  240°  F.  or  120  minutes  at  250°  F. 
For  the  “heavy”  consistency  the  times  are  165  minutes  at  240°  F. 
or  150  minutes  at  250°  F. 

Factory  contamination  has  a  decided  effect  on  the  successful 
processing  of  canned  pumpkin.  If  the  equipment  becomes  con¬ 
taminated  with  resistant  organisms,  the  processes  recommended 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  prevent  spoilage.  Investigations  have 
shown  that  cei'tain  equipment  used  in  the  preparation  of  can¬ 
ned  pumpkin  is  prone  to  contamination.  Wooden  equipment 
of  all  kinds  should  be  avoided.  If  any  unusual  spoilage  is  found, 
a  bacteriological  survey  of  the  equipment  wnll  be  necessary  to 
establish  the  focus  of  infection  and  suggest  definite  means  for 
its  removal.  ‘‘ 

Further  studies  on  the  processing  of  canned  pumpkin  are 
being  carried  on  by  I’esearch  laboratories  connected  with  the 
canning  industry  and  it  is  suggested  that  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  this,  check  up  the  process  times  they  are  now  using  with 
one  of  these  laboratories. 

Cooling  and  Storage — Prompt  and  adequate  cooling  is  espe¬ 
cially  important  with  products  such  as  canned  pumpkin,  having 
a  slow  heating  and  cooling  rate.  Aside  from  the  disadvantage 
of  over-cooking  that  may  result  from  failure  to  cool  the  prod¬ 
uct  promptly,  there  is  the  important  point  that  such  under¬ 
cooling  may  be  directly  responsible  for  spoilage  by  thermophilic 
bacteria. 

Consistency  of  the  Finished  Product — So  called  “light”  or 
“soft”  consistency  refers  to  pumpkin  which,  when  emptied  from 
the  can,  flows  over  the  dish  into  which  it  is  poured  leaving  a 
surface  that  is  almost  flat.  The  “medium”  or  “dry”  consistency 
means  a  condition  where  the  product  will  stand  up  several  min¬ 
utes  on  being  emptied  from  the  can,  but  which  gradually  settles 
to  the  point  that  the  original  contour  of  the  can  contents  is 
materially  changed.  The  “heavy”  or  “extra  dry”  consistency 
canned  pumpkin  does  not  change  its  shape  materially  after 
being  emptied  from  the  container.  Mathematical  expressions 
of  these  degree  of  thickness  may  be  used  if  desired.  Three 


methods  have  been  developed:  one  designed  for  laboratory  se, 
one  for  factory  control,  and  one  for  sales  promotion.  The  ,rst 
method  is  based  on  the  New  York  Testing  Laboratory  pene¬ 
trometer  which  is  a  standard  instrument  rather  widely  used  for 
determining  the  viscosity  or  relative  thickness  of  a  wide  range 
of  products.  This  instrument  is  recognized  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  as 
a  satisfactory  instrument  for  this  purpose,  and  for  the  work 
on  pumpkin  we  modified  it  only  to  the  extent  of  using  a  special 
cone  so  as  to  give  workable  readings.  This  special  cone  was 
designed  by  one  of  the  scientists  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  is  described  in  detail  in  a  standard  book  on  “Physical  and 
Chemical  Examination  Obtained  in  Varnishes,  Lacquers  and 
Colors,”  by  Henry  A.  Gardner,  distributed  by  the  Institute  of 
Paint  and  Varnish  Research.  The  cone  is  described  on  pages 
272  and  273  of  this  book,  which  is  the  fifth  edition,  publi.shed 
in  October,  1930.  The  figures  given  are  the  distance  in  milli¬ 
meters  which  the  45°  cone,  having  a  total  weight  of  40  grams, 
will  sink  into  the  mass  in  5  seconds.  The  larger  figures  show 
the  thin,  or  softer,  consistency. 

The  second  method  may  be  called  the  “plummet  test.”  We 
chose  as  a  plummet  a  standard  six  inch  steel  machinist’s  rule, 
such  as  Starrett  No.  352,  which  would  not  only  penetrate  the 
mass  of  pumpkin  but  would  also  show  the  depth  of  penetration. 
The  test  is  made  by  holding  the  rule  at  one  end  so  that  the 
bottom  end  is  three  inches  above  the  level  of  the  pumpkin  in  the 
can,  and  allowing  the  rule  to  drop  into  the  pumpkin.  The  depth 
of  penetration  which  is  expressed  in  inches  is  less  for  the 
heavier  thicknesses. 

The  third  method  is  the  “persistent  height.”  It  shows  the 
height  of  the  can  contents  after  it  has  been  carefully  removed 
to  a  pan  and  allowed  to  stand  undisturbed  for  three  minutes. 
The  results  are  expressed  in  inches  and  the  greater  values 
show  the  heavier  consistencies. 

The  following  figures  show  the  limits  that  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  Labeling  Committee  of  the  Pumpkin  and  Squash 
Section : 

Soft  Dry  Extra  Dry 

Method  1  More  than  210  mm.  125  to  210  mm.  Less  than  125  mm. 
Method  2  More  than  1.6  in.  0.7  to  1.6  in.  Less  than  0.7  in. 
Method  3  Less  than  2.5  in.  2.5  to  3.8  in.  More  than  3.8  in. 

“Starch  Pockets" — In  filling  extra  pumpkin  into  cans  air 
pockets  are  frequently  left.  On  processing,  these  air  pockets 
fill  with  liquid  from  the  pumpkin  which  carries  with  it  stai'ch 
in  solution.  On  cooling  the  cans  after  processing  this  starch 
solution  solidifies  and  forms  a  white  mass  which  fills  these 
pockets.  Some  have  thought  that  this  white  material  was  added 
starch.  It  is  a  starch  material  but  it  came  from  the  high 
starch  content  of  the  squash  itself.  It  is,  therefore,  entirely 
normal  to  a  heavy  bodied  pumpkin.  There  is  no  reason  for  giving 
consideration  to  the  use  of  added  starch  in  canned  pumpkin.  It 
is  strictly  prohibited  under  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
The  thickness  of  canned  pumpkin  is  adjusted  by  the  varieties 
of  raw  products  used  and  the  methods  of  preparation. 
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INSURE  YOUR 

ANTICIPATED 

PROFITS! 


Do  you  know  how  little  it  costs  to 
INSURE  YOUR  1940  EARNINGS 
against  loss  by  fire  or  wind? 


CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


CRCO  Special 

Double  Grader 

For  cut  green  or  wax  beans  accurately 
size-grades  after  cutting,  thus  insuring  a 
uniform  pack  which  will  command  a  higher 
price. 

Send  ior  Bulletin  No.  DG-1  whicli  gives 
you  complete  details  and  specifications. 

Chisholm-HiiJerCo, 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y.  CHICAGO.  ILL.  SEATTLE.  WASH. 

COLUMBUS.  WIS.  JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO..  OGDEN.  UTAH 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  BALTIMORE.  MD. 

191  W.  D.  CHISHOLM.  NIAGARA  FALLS.  CANADA 


Mailed  Circulars  The  Better 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


An  old  subscriber  from  Indiana  writes: 

“Your  advice  in  connection  with  furnishing  handbills  to 
retail  dealers  is  all  right  for  some  lines  of  canned  foods, 
but  we  have  always  packed  a  quality  line,  packed  it  care¬ 
fully,  and  asked  a  little  more  per  case  for  it  than  our 
competitiors  have  asked.  As  a  result,  “price  cutters”  among 
retail  grocers  seldom  feature  our  line.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  type  of  retail  distributor  that  does  support  our  canned 
foods  line  caters  to  a  class  of  consumers  that  seem  to  us  to 
be  a  little  above  common  handbill  advertising.  If  we  are 
correct  in  our  reasoning,  what  do  you  suggest?” 

To  be  candid,  handbill  advertisements  are  generally 
designed  to  attract  trade  from  habitual  shoppers,  those 
unfortunate  ladies  who  search  everywhere  for  the 
ultimate  low  in  price,  and  then  often  spend  much  more 
in  time  and  energy  than  the  savings  they  effect!  Of 
course,  when  this  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  looks 
like  folly  for  a  canner  to  expose  his  goods  in  the  same 
classification  as  those  priced  in  the  lowest  brackets. 
And  it  is.  His  offerings  being  higher  in  price,  do  not 
move  in  any  particular  volume  and  if  the  price  at  retail 
is  slashed,  there  goes  the  profit  usually  made  by  the 
retailer.  If  continued,  these  practices  soon  lead  to  the 
loss  of  cooperation  instead  of  its  increase. 

Grocers  who  correctly  analyze  their  trade  and  its 
average  income  per  family  know  the  type  of  adver¬ 
tising  that  does  them  the  most  good  over  a  week  end, 
and  use  it.  The  dealer  catering  to  a  neighborhood  in 
which  live  many  customers  on  WPA  or  other  forms  of 
relief  will  price  his  goods  accordingly  and  advertise 
in  handbills  carrying  display  type  of  the  largest  size. 
His  task  is  to  get  the  neighbors  into  his  store  to  buy 
their  week-end  supplies,  instead  of  allowing  them  to 
be  attracted  to  some  “super”  that  in  the  end  has  but 
little  more  to  offer  in  final  savings.  As  I  understand 
our  correspondent,  however,  his  problem  is  a  little 
different.  The  chances  are  he  does  not  have  to  con¬ 
sider  the  consuming  family  on  a  strictly  limited  food 
budget.  In  such  a  case  he  too  may  provide  a  dealer’s 
help  that  will  be  appreciated  and  that  will  also  prove 
effective  in  building  consumer  interest  in  a  line,  and 
dealer  good-will  as  well. 

After  a  neighborhood  grocer  has  become  established 
and  has  acquired  a  reputation  for  carrying  a  select  line 
of  dry  groceries,  and  usually  choice  meats,  he  is  in 
a  position  to  attempt  to  attract  trade  over  a  somewhat 
wider  area  than  he  covered  in  the  beginning.  In  this 
case,  he  quite  often  stops  using  handbills  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  business,  and  instead  mails  a  circular  to  a 
selected  list  of  old  and  possibly  new  customers.  By 
adopting  this  method  of  advertising  he  places  his 
offerings  in  a  better  class  than  those  of  the  dealer  who 
has  his  handbills  distributed  from  door  to  door  by 
men  or  boys  who  are  not  always  as  careful  as  they 
might  be  about  tramping  over  soft  lawns  or  jumping 
over  hedges.  The  very  fact  that  a  government  stamp 
is  on  the  circular  places  the  food  advertised  in  a  better 


position  to  command  the  housewives  attention  than 
those  listed  on  handbills  that  may  be  thrown  on  the 
porch  with  a  half  dozen  or  more  others  from  neighbor¬ 
ing  stores.  Then  too,  giant  stores  often  use  giant 
handbills.  When  one  of  these  is  taken  into  a  home 
with  several  of  the  usual  size,  it  gets  the  first  atten¬ 
tion  and  quite  often  the  last  that  is  given  to  the  lot. 
Yes,  the  mailed  circular  is  much  more  effective  in 
building  stable,  profitable  business  than  the  average 
handbill. 

As  long  as  this  is  the  case,  our  correspondent  ought 
to  do  one  of  two  things  or  both.  In  the  first  place  he 
can  have  made,  at  comparatively  little  expense,  mimeo¬ 
graph  cuts  that  may  be  effectively  introduced  into  all 
bulletins  run  by  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  on  the 
mimeograph.  A  display  sheet  of  those  available  can 
be  run  off,  enough  in  fact  for  all  distributors  of  the 
line  at  wholesale.  After  one  of  these  with  an  explana¬ 
tory  letter  is  in  the  hands  of  each  wholesaler  featuring 
the  line  he  may  expect  to  have  numerous  requests  for 
them.  The  more  the  better,  as  illustrations  of  merit  in 
any  mimeographed  bulletin  add  considerably  to  the 
interest  with  which  it  is  read.  Of  course,  they  also 
increase  the  sales  building  power  of  the  bulletin.  “A 
picture  is  better  than  one  thousand  words”  or  some¬ 
thing  like  that,  you  know  1 

After  the  cuts  have  been  secured  and  supplied  to 
those  wanting  them,  our  reader  then  ought  to  seriously 
consider  furnishing  a  mimeograph  stencil  to  his  deal¬ 
ers  which  will  contain  the  cuts  I  have  suggested  and 
some  subject  matter  of  general  interest  to  consumers. 
Of  course,  the  mimeographed  bulletins  ought  to  carry 
an  attractive  heading  naming  the  occasion  as  that  of 
a  “Spring  Sale  of  Blank’s  Canned  Foods”  or  something 
like  that.  Prices  at  retail  may  be  filled  in  if  the  line 
is  actually  being  sold  at  a  profit  by  the  average  dealer. 
In  previous  articles  I  have  referred  briefly  to  a  hand¬ 
bill  provided  monthly  by  a  private  label  jobber  to  those 
of  his  retail  distributors  interested  in  building  busi¬ 
ness  on  his  line.  In  these,  prices  are  set  by  the  owner 
of  the  label  but  always  on  a  profitable  basis.  To  such 
a  practice  I  can  see  no  objection  as  long  as  the  line  :'s 
not  footballed  in  a  large  market  or  over  a  wide  area. 
Frankly,  many  keen  students  of  good  advertising  prac¬ 
tice  today  feel  that  “cut”  prices  are  not  necessary  fi  r 
the  drawing  of  new  business  to  the  stores  of  ret.  il 
distributors.  They  have  finally  determined  to  thcJr 
satisfaction  that  the  handbill,  well  illustrated,  offeri 
fine  foods  at  fair  prices,  creates  an  air  of  “stc  ^ 
activity”  over  the  week-end  that  is  sufficient  to  dra.v 
customers  to  it. 

This  plan  should  be  tried  at  least.  Of  most  impt  r- 
tance  however,  is  the  balance  of  space  that  will  »  3 
allowed  to  the  retail  distributor  for  the  display  of  1 
offerings.  In  order  to  arrive  at  this  it  will  be  best  o 
learn  if  the  dealer  who  is  to  use  the  mimeograi'li 
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siencil,  or  who  wishes  to  have  such  bulletins  prepared 
f  T  him,  sells  meats  and  fruits  and  vegetables.  When 
tiiis  is  known,  headings  in  these  departments  can  be 
cut  in  the  stencil  if  those  to  receive  the  stencil  ready 
for  running  on  the  machine  are  in  a  position  to  make 
t  !e  finished  bulletin  themselves.  Otherwise,  complete 
detail  should  be  secured,  the  bulletin  prepared  in  the 
canner’s  office  without  final  proof  reading  by  the  retail 
dealer  and  the  finished  lot  forwarded  carrying  charges 
prepaid. 

In  some  cases,  these  completed  bulletins  can  be 
mailed  for  one  cent  after  permit  has  been  secured 
without  expense  from  the  local  postmaster.  In  such 
instances  the  stamp  generally  acts  as  a  closure  for  the 
bulletin.  Other  dealers  have  Post  Office  permits  for 
mailing  under  some  other  plan  and  the  material  will 
be  used  by  them  in  their  regular  way,  or  as  a  part  of 
their  mailing  at  regular  intervals. 

I  have  only  suggested  furnishing  blank  or  semi¬ 
blank  stencils  or  bulletins  because  this  is  the  plan  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  average  canner  and  manufacturer  when 
setting  up  a  handbill  as  a  dealer’s  help.  Many  manu¬ 
facturers,  soap  factories  and  a  very,  very  few  canners, 
supply  wholesale  dealers  with  mimeographed  copies 
of  bulletins  to  be  distributed  to  their  trade  with  price 
lists  or  what  have  you.  Certainly  you  may  prepare 
an  interesting  mimeographed  bulletin  covering,  we’ll 
say,  your  advantageous  plant  location  and  why  because 
of  this  your  canned  mixed  vegetables  are  so  high  in 
quality  or  why  your  canned  cherries  make  better  than 


average  pies.  While  working  with  co-operative  groups 
you  will  soon  learn  that  they  probably  have  weekly 
mailings  to  their  members. 

Prepare  a  series  of  bulletins  concerning  your  prod¬ 
ucts,  their  quality,  their  informative  labels,  and  offer 
to  supply  them  to  your  co-operating  dealers  for  the 
mailing.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  the  welcome  reception 
this  announcement  by  you  will  be  given.  Best  of  all, 
however,  on  each  bulletin,  do  a  little  selling  at  least. 
If  the  series  is  extended  to  three  or  four  mailings,  you 
will  be  able  to  catch  some  holidays  that  will  offer  you 
an  excuse  for  in  turn  offering  a  price  at  retail  on  some 
of  the  items  in  your  line.  As  I  pointed  out  before, 
these  need  not  be  cut  prices,  just  average  with  the 
usual  mark-up  for  your  retail  dealers.  Your  jobbers 
will  welcome  this  concrete  support  of  their  efforts 
to  build  business  for  you.  Your  retail  dealers  will  be 
drawn  closer  to  you  through  your  efforts  to  help  them 
sell  more  goods. 

In  this  article  I  have  mentioned  particularly  the 
mimeograph  as  a  medium  for  the  production  of  this 
material.  This  machine  seems  to  offer  possibilities 
for  the  getting  out  of  individual  pieces  that  carry  the 
mark  of  a  canner’s  individuality  that  are  lacking  in 
the  ordinary  printed  word.  Best  of  all,  the  average 
canner  has  a  mimeograph  in  his  office,  or  commerical 
production  of  finished  stencils  is  easily  within  the 
economical  reach  of  all.  Try  out  the  suggestions  given 
here  for  the  increase  of  consumer  interest  in  your 
goods.  Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  you  do! 
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THE  INDIANA  E-Z-ADJUST—  THE  PROFIT- COLUMN  PULPER 


•  It’s  difficult  to  appreciate  the  difference  between  Indiana 
E-Z-Adjust  and  other  pulpers  until  you  see  it  in  operation. 
Greater  capacity?  Yes — much  greater.  But,  its  contri¬ 
bution  to  yield  and  quality  without  interruption  of  pro¬ 
duction  makes  a  NEED  for  it  in  any  plant.  By  a  simple 
movement  of  the  adjusting  wheel,  the  pomace  may  be 
made  drier  or  wetter,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
raw  stock.  You  can  maintain  a  uniformly  high  quality 
and  at  the  same  time  obtain  a  maximum  yield.  The  adjust¬ 
ment  for  pomace  is  made  instantly — as  many  times  an 


See  our  catalog  for  detailed  description  of 
complete  line  of  Indiana  Pulpers,  Finishers 
and  Juice  Extractors. 


Indiana  E-Z-Adju$t 
Pulper,  motor  equipp¬ 
ed,  with  pipe  inlet. 


I'.tantly  adjustable. 
C  mpletely  Sanitary. 
L  pacity  practically  un- 
li.  ted. 


COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE 
TOMATO  PRODUCTS  PLANT 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 


“Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant” 

INDIANAPOLIS 


INDIANA 


The  Indiana  E-Z-Adjust  is  representative  of  the  superitory 
Langsenkamp  Production  units.  Langsenkamp  Units  are 
igned  to  render  greater  service — to  reduce  costs  and  in- 
ase  profits.  Whatever  your  requirements  may  be,  consult 
•gsenkamp.  If  you  do  not  have  our  catalog,  ask  for  it. 


GRAMS  ol  INTEREST 


DIETARY  FOODS  HEARING 

Seci’etary  of  Agriculture,  H.  A.  Wallace,  has  called  a  public 
hearing  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  evidence  upon  which  basis 
regulation  may  be  promulgated  for  the  label  statements  con¬ 
cerning  the  vitamin,  mineral,  and  other  dietary  properties  of 
foods  used  in  the  feeding  of  infants,  children,  aged  persons, 
or  persons  suffering  or  convalescing  from  disease;  in  the  cure, 
mitigation,  treatment  or  prevention  of  disease;  in  increasing 
or  decreasing  weight;  in  preventing  or  correcting  any  dietary 
deficiency.  The  hearing  will  begin  at  10:00  A.  M.  on  April  29th, 
1940,  in  the  Departmental  Auditorium,  Constitution  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  with  Michael  F.  Markel  designated  as  the 
presiding  officer. 

CONTINENTALS  SALES  INCREASE 

Sales  of  Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  this  year  to  date  are  more 
than  15  per  cent  ahead  of  those  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1939,  Carle  C.  Conway,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors, 
stated  at  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  held  March  26th  at 
Millbrook,  N.  Y.  He  referred  to  the  research  work  as  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  company  developing  new  packing  processes  and 
new  types  of  containers,  and  stated  that  the  company  planned 
on  enlarging  its  research  departments  to  improve  further  its 
service  to  customers  and  to  widen  the  field  of  its  products.  Mr. 
Conway  stated  that  one  field  offering  in  recent  years  new  and 
increased  markets  for  the  company’s  products  is  the  canning 
of  fruit  juices.  Referring  to  the  company’s  volume  in  beer 
cans,  Mr.  Conway  stated  that  this  was  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  divisions  of  the  business,  and  that  last  year  beer  can 
sales  of  the  company  were  more  than  30  per  cent  ahead  of 
the  previous  year,  which  rate  of  gain  had  continued  so  far  in 
1940.  No  changes  were  made  in  the  board  of  directors,  all 
those  whose  terms  expired  being  re-elected  at  the  meeting.  The 
present  board  of  directors  consists  of  the  following:  C.  C. 
Conway,  Norton  Conway,  H.  Bartow  Farr,  J.  F.  Hartlieb, 
0.  C.  Huffman,  M.  S.  Huffman,  J.  B.  Jeffress,  Jr.,  F.  J.  O’Brien, 
F.  G.  Searle,  M.  S.  Sloan,  S.  J.  Steele,  Sidney  J.  Weinberg. 

RHODE  ISLAND  DRAFTS  FOOD  BILL 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Rhode  Island  Legislature 
which  is  substantially  in  conformity  with  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act,  and  which  provides  for  a  single  stan¬ 
dard  of  quality,  authorizes- special  consideration  for  the  several 
varieties  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  allows  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  unlabeled  foods  in  interstate  commerce. 

STURDY  TO  ADDRESS  PRESTON  TEACHERS 

Canners  in  the  vicinity  of  Preston,  Maryland,  are  invited  to 
attend  a  talk  by  Canco’s  Mr.  Sturdy  to  be  given  before  the 
Preston  Parent-Teachers  Association’s  meeting  on  Tuesday 
evening,  April  2nd,  at  8  o’clock  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Preston 
High  School  on  the  subject  of  “A  Nation’s  Harvest.”  An 
interesting  movie  will  also  be  shown  on  “Alaska’s  Silver 
Millions.” 

CAMPAIGN  ON  TO  REDUCE  SHIPPING  DAMAGES 

The  annual  campaign  to  reduce  loss  and  damage  to  goods 
in  transit  will  be  put  on  during  April,  which  has  been  termed 
the  “Perfect  Shipping  Month”  by  the  Railroad  Industry,  and 
the  Railway  Express  Agency  with  the  cooperation  of  shippers’ 
organizations  in  an  effort  to  reduce  waste  and  loss  by  tracing 
faults  in  handling,  transportation,  and  the  packaging  of  goods. 
The  Committee  in  charge  believes  that  more  than  half  of  all 
damage  is  avoidable  and  lays  particular  emphasis  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  good  packing  plus  correct  marking,  safe  switching,  and 
careful  handling. 


N.  C.  A.  BOARD  MEETING  MAY  16th  AND  17th 

National  Canners  Association’s  President,  Herbert  F.  Kri- 
mendahl,  has  called  the  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Association’s 
Board  of  Directors  for  May  16th  and  17th  at  Washington. 
Committees  having  reports  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Board  will  meet  in  advance  of  the  Board’s  sessions. 

THRALL  PURCHASES  CANNERY  INTERESTS 

John  W.  Thrall,  Production  Manager  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Wisconsin  Canning  Company,  Winneconne,  Wisconsin,  has  pur¬ 
chased  control  of  the  company  from  A.  F.  (Gus)  Schroder, 
B.  H.  Bockin,  and  A.  L.  Miller. 

HILL  ELECTED  TEA  CARDEN  PRESIDENT 

T.  N.  St.  Hill,  director  of  the  Tea  Garden  Products  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  for  the  past  two  years,  has  been  made  president, 
returning  the  management  to  the  family  who  founded  the  com¬ 
pany  55  years  ago.  He  succeeds  A.  E.  Phillips,  who  has  been 
active  head  of  the  concern  for  the  past  seven  years.  Other 
officers  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  were:  F.  J.  Belcher,  Jr., 
Chairman,  and  W.  F.  Street,  Vice-President. 

RETAIL  GROCERY  OFFICIALS  MEET 

Secretaries  and  presidents  of  26  retail  grocer  associations  in 
California  met  at  San  Francisco  recently  for  a  conference  on 
trade  association  work.  Ways  of  improving  conditions  in  the 
food  and  beverage  field  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer,  producer 
and  consumer  were  discussed.  Joint  sessions  were  held  with  the 
officers  and  directors  of  the  California  Retail  Grocers’ 
Association. 

GREENCASTLE  WAREHOUSE  FIRE 

Damages  in  the  neighborhood  of  $17,000  were  caused  by 
a  recent  fire  in  the  warehouse  of  the  Greencastle  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  Greencastle,  Pennsylvania,  as  a  result  of  defective  wiring. 

VIRGINIA  PASSES  FOOD  BILL 

The  Virginia  Legislature  has  passed  a  bill  to  regulate  the 
manufacture,  sale,  and  advertising  of  food  products,  and  to 
define  adulteration  and  misbranding  which  are  similar  to  the 
food  section  of  the  new  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
Another  bill  was  passed  which  authorizes  the  use  of  the  “Vir¬ 
ginia  Quality  Label”  on  food  products  packed  within  the  State, 
under  State  or  Federal  supervision. 

FAIRMONT  TO  OPERATE  IDLE  PLANT 

Fairmont  Canning  Company  will  this  year  pack  corn  a  .d 
peas  at  the  Waseca,  Minnesota  plant  which  stood  idle  duri;  g 
last  season. 

CLAPP  TO  ENLARGE  PLANT 

Harold  H.  Clapp,  Inc.,  Rochester,  New  York,  manufactur  iS 
of  baby  foods,  will  shortly  award  contracts  for  an  addition  lo 
the  plant  which  together  with  equipment  is  expected  to  ct  t 
$100,000. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

April  1 — Toronto,  Canada,  Retail  Merchants  Association  '^f 
Ontario. 

April  2 — Preston,  Maryland,  Parent-Teachers  Association. 

April  3 — Easton,  Maryland,  Rotary  Club. 
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BROADER  WHOLESALER  SERVICE  URGED 

Wholesalers  are  neglecting  their  opportunities  by  not 
.  orvicing  sufficiently  the  rapidly  expanding  restaurant 
'  rade,  due  to  the  attention  given  to  selective  selling  as 
;  costs-reducing  measure,  according  to  representatives 
t:f  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  in  a  report  on 
■  he  progress  of  the  Wholesale  Grocery  Efficiency  Study 
conducted  by  the  department.  The  report  was  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  meeting  of  the  southeastern  section  of 
the  National-American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association 
last  week  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Nelson  A.  Miller  and  W.  H.  Meserole  of  the  market¬ 
ing  research  division  of  the  Commerce  Department, 
reported  progress  on  the  survey  of  wholesale  grocery 
operating  efficiencies;  said  final  report  would  be  made 
available  this  summer.  Object  is  to  ferret  out  and 
record  the  best  methods  found  in  the  trade  of  per¬ 
forming  some  of  the  usual  functions  ascribed  to  the 
wholesale  grocer.  This  called  for  visits  to  some  100 
wholesale  grocery  houses  in  43  states.  Findings  are  to 
be  assembled  in  a  single  volume  to  serve  as  a  useful 
guide  for  the  wholesale  operator  who  wishes  to  benefit 
from  the  experience  of  those  who  are  doing  efficient 
jobs  in  specific  phases  of  wholesale  grocery  distribution. 

Mr.  Miller  stated  at  the  meeting: 

“We  must  consider  that  improvement  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  wholesaler  should  result  in  better  and 
more  efficient  outlets  for  the  manufacturer.  This 
should  enable  the  manufacturer  to  do  a  more  efficient 
and  less  costly  job  of  selling.  In  the  same  way,  im¬ 
proved  wholesaler  efficiency  should  make  the  whole- 
.saler  a  more  attractive  and  useful  source  of  supply 
for  the  reader.  In  this  manner  your  objectives,  and 
ours,  are  sound  from  the  point  of  view  of  society  as 
a  whole.” 


JOBBER  CITED  BY  COMMISSION 

Federal  Trade  Commission  has  issued  a  complaint 
against  the  Ehrhart  Conrad  Co.,  wholesale  grocers,  of 
Hanover,  Pa.,  arising  from  the  sale  of  food  products 
designated  as  “Pleezing”  to  retail  dealers  and  which 
are  sold  to  consumers  in  a  manner  involving  a  lottery 
scheme.  Under  this  plan  says  the  Commission,  con¬ 
sumers  paste  receipts  for  each  25c  spent  in  a  “Treasure 
(’best,”  which  contains  a  large  seal  that  is  broken 
'vhen  the  buyer  has  accumulated  100  receipts#  Prizes 
are  awarded  in  accordance  with  designations  under  the 
eal.  Such  prizes  are  refunded  to  dealers  by  the 
espondent. 

COMBINE  IN  FOOD  SALES  CHARGED 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  announced  an 
mended  and  supplementary  complaint  charging  the 
lilwaukee  Jewish  Kosher  Delicatessen  Association  and 
ve  member  store  proprietors  with  unlawful  restric- 
!on  of  competition.  As  additional  respondents  the 
omplaint  names  three  Chicago  kosher  meat  product 
manufacturing  companies,  also  the  Independent 
Neighborhood  Grocers  Alliance  of  Milwaukee.  Mainte- 
ance  of  retail  prices  in  Milwaukee  are  among  the 
harges. 


YOU’LL 
FIND 


,  lAPORTC 

flexible  steel  conveyor  BELTIN^ 


*Low  in  Cost  and 


Efficient,  sanitary  food  conveying: 
costs  less  with  thislong;  wearing:,  san¬ 
itary  belting  that  has  proven  its  sup¬ 
erior  performance  in  Food  Plants 
from  Coast  to  Coast.  It  will  not 
creep,  weave  nor  jump,  will  not  de¬ 
teriorate  while  not  in  use  and  the 
open  mesh  feature  not  only  permits 
the  circulation  of  air  around  products 
in  process,  but  makes  sterilizing  with 
steam  or  scalding  water  simple  and 
easy. 

La  Porte  Conveyor  Belting  is  now 
widely  used  on  grading,  sorting,  and 
picking  tables,  as  well  as  in  scalders, 
washers,  cookers,  exhausters,  eleva¬ 
tors,  etc.  Its  perfectly  flat  surface 
speeds  up  the  conveying  of  cans, 
boxes,  bottles  and  other  containers 
empty  or  filled. 

Furnished  in  Galvanized  Steel  or 
Monel  Metal  in  any  length  and  prac¬ 
tically  any  width.  Ask  your  Mill 
Supply  House  for  La  Porte  Convey¬ 
or  Belting  TODAY  or  write  to 


The  LA  PORTE  MAT  &  MFC.  CO. 

BOX  124 _ LA  PORTE.  IIHBIXNt 
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Trade  Practice  Rules  For  Tuna  and  Sardines 


Promidgatio7i — Due  proceedings  having  been  held 
under  the  trade  practice  conference  procedure  of  the 
Act  of  Congress  approved  September  26,  1914,  as 
amended  (Federal  Trade  Commission  Act)  and  other 
provisions  of  the  law  administered  by  the  Commission : 

It  is  Noiv  Ordered — That  the  trade  practice  rules  of 
Group  I  and  Group  II  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  which 
have  been  approved  and  received,  respectively,  by  the 
Commission  in  this  proceeding,  be  promulgated  as  of 
March  22,  1940. 

TUNA 

H6.1  Defi7iitio7is — For  the  purpose  of  these  rules 
and  in  their  application  the  following  definitions  re¬ 
specting  canned  tuna  and  canned  tuna  products  shall 
apply. 

(a)  Fa7icy  TwiM — (1)  The  term  “Fancy  Tuna”  as 
herein  used  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  descriptive  term 
for  choice  cuts  of  cooked  tuna  weighing  not  more  than 
fifty  (50)  pounds  round  weight,  packed  in  cans  with 
large  pieces  of  solid  meat  and  with  one  or  two  small 
pieces  of  solid  meat  added,  if  necessary,  to  bring  the 
contents  up  to  required  net  weight,  and  not  including 
any  flakes  added  at  the  time  of  packing ;  nor  any  skip¬ 
jack;  nor  any  bluefin  tuna  which  is  not  of  selected 
choice  light  color  and  fine  texture. 

(2)  The  term  “Fancy  White  Meat  Tuna”  as  herein 
used  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  descriptive  term  for  like 
choice  cuts  of  albacore  packed  in  the  same  manner. 

(3)  The  expression  “choice  cuts”  refers  to  large 
pieces  of  cooked  tuna  selected  for  lightness  of  color, 
texture,  and  freedom  from  dark  meat,  bones,  skin, 
and  extraneous  tissue. 

(b)  Sta7idard  Tu7ia — (1)  The  term  “Standard 
Tuna”  as  herein  used  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  descrip¬ 
tive  term  for  cooked  tuna  which,  although  not 
restricted  as  to  size  of  fish,  does  contain  when  packed 
(after  removal  of  the  dark  meat,  bones,  skin,  and 
extraneous  tissue)  at  least  75  per  cent  large  pieces 
of  solid  meat. 

(2)  The  term  “Standard  White  Meat  Tuna”  as 
herein  used  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  descriptive  term 
for  like  large  pieces  of  solid  albacore  meat  packed  in 
the  same  manner. 

(c)  Tu7ia  Flakes — (1)  the  term  “Tuna  Flakes”  or 
“Flakes”  as  herein  used  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
descriptive  term  for  small  pieces  of  cooked  tuna  meat 
not  utilized  in  the  packing  of  the  fancy  or  standard 
grades  of  tuna,  or  from  tuna  not  utilizable  in  fancy  or 
standard  grades. 

(2)  The  term  “White  Tuna  Flakes”  as  herein  used 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  descriptive  term  for  small 
pieces  of  cooked  albacore  meat  not  utilized  in  the  pack¬ 
ing  of  fancy  or  standard  grades  of  albacore,  or  from 
albacore  not  utilizable  in  fancy  or  standard  grades. 

And  similarly  for 


SARDINES 

Rule  1 — Definitions. 

(a)  Improper  Packing — Canned  sardines  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  improperly  packed  (1)  if  they  contain 
any  deleterious,  decomposed  or  otherwise  unfit  food; 
or  (2)  if  they  are  not  prepared  and  packed  under 
strict  sanitary  conditions  conformable  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  appropriate  Federal  and  State  authori¬ 
ties;  or  (3)  if  the  cans  are  not  well  filled  with  whole 
fish  of  good  quality,  properly  cleaned  and  with  heads 
removed;  or  (4)  if  the  canned  product  contains  any 
adulterant  or  the  canning  or  packing  thereof  is  defec¬ 
tive  in  any  other  respect;  or  (5)  if  the  can  used  is  so 
made,  formed  or  filled  as  to  be  misleading. 

Where  sauce  or  oil  is  used  in  packing  sardines,  the 
quantity  should  be  sufficient  to  fill  the  interstices  in  the 
can  fully  packed  with  the  fish.  Any  tomato  or  mustard 
sauce  or  other  sauce  or  oil  used  in  packing  sardines 
shall  be  made  from  sound  and  wholesome  ingredients 
and  shall  contain  no  starches  or  other  thickening,  nor 
any  adulterating  agents,  nor  any  other  material  or 
ingredient  which  may  be  deleterious,  decomposed, 
putrid  or  harmful. 

(h)  Natural  Style — Canned  sardines  described  or 
designated  as  “Natural  Style”  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
sardines  which  may  or  may  not  be  salted  or  brined, 
but  which  are  packed  without  the  addition  of  any 
sauce,  oil,  condiment  or  flavoring  agent. 

(c)  Seco7ids — The  term  “Seconds”  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  as  including  any  canned  sardines  of  which  the 
can  is  over-filled  abnormally,  even  though  such  sardines 
are  otherwise  properly  packed.  The  term  shall  also 
be  construed  as  including  canned  sardines  in  which 
the  cans  are  dented,  spotted,  rusty  or  otherwise  defec¬ 
tive  ;  provided,  however,  that  if  the  sardines  are  spoiled 
or  in  any  way  adulterated  or  unfit  for  human  or  animal 
consumption  they  shall  not  be  sold  or  distributed  at  all 
for  consumption,  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  they 
are  designated  by  the  canner,  distributor,  dealer  or 
other  seller  as  being  “Seconds.” 

Rule  3 — Misuse  of  Wo7'ds  “Natu7’al  St7jle”  Etc. 

It  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  in  the  sale  or  distribu¬ 
tion  of  canned  sardines  to  use  the  term  “Natural  Style” 
as  descriptive  of  any  such  sardines,  or  to  otherwis3 
represent  them  as>  being  “Natural  Style”  sardine, , 
when  such  is  not  true  in  fact,  or  when  such  use  of  tl  9 
term  or  such  representation  is  in  any  other  respe  t 
false,  misleading  or  deceptive. 

Rule  U — Misreprese7iting  ‘'Seconds,”  Etc. 

In  the  sale  or  distribution  of  canned  sardines  whic  i 
are  “Seconds,”  it  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  to  cau.'^9 
the  same  to  be  represented  or  sold  (a)  as  or  for  sar¬ 
dines  of  a  higher  grade  or  quality;  or  (b)  as  not  beinr 
such  “Seconds”;  or  (c)  under  conditions  of  deceptu  3 
concealment  of  the  fact  that  the  products  are  “Sec¬ 
onds”;  or  (d)  to  offer  for  sale,  sell  or  distribute  sue  i 
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'  i^econds”  without  full  and  nondeceptive  disclosure  of 
t?ie  fact  that  such  products  are  “Seconds”  made  clearly 
(  id  unequivocally  in  all  display  or  descriptive  matter 
i  sed  in  the  sale  or  distribution  of  the  products. 

(Note — To  avoid  deceptive  concealment  or  the 
capacity  and  tendency  or  effect  of  misleading  the 
purchasing  public  all  sardine  products  which  are 
“Seconds”  should  be  clearly  and  indelibly  marked 
as  “Seconds,”  and  the  fact  they  are  “Seconds” 
should  be  clearly  disclosed  in  all  representations 
used  in  connection  with  their  sale  or  distribution ; 
moreover,  such  products  should  not  be  marketed 
at  all  for  consumption  of  man  or  animals  when  the 
same  are  unfit  for  such  human  or  animal  consump¬ 
tion,  respectively,  or  when  the  marketing  thereof 
is  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  any  applicable  laws 
or  governmental  regulations.) 

Rule  8 — Use  of  Slack-Filled  or  Short-Weight  Con¬ 
tainer's. 

It  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  to  sell,  advertise, 
describe  or  otherwise  represent,  canned  sardines  or 
canned  sardine  products  packed  in  slack-filled  or  short- 
weight  containers,  or  packed  in  odd-sized  containers 
simulating  in  size  or  shape  standard  sized  or  shaped 
containers  which  are  known  to  the  public  as  standard 
containers  of  definite  capacity,  with  the  tendency  or 
effect  of  misleading  or  deceiving  the  purchasing  or 
consuming  public  as  to  the  contents  of  such  containers 
or  the  amount  of  sardines  or  sardine  products  con¬ 
tained  therein;  or  which  are  packed  in  containers  so 
made,  formed  or  filled  as  to  be  otherwise  misleading. 

MINNESOTA  CHAIN  TAX  VACATED 

Minnesota’s  chain  store  tax,  under  fire  of  chain 
groups  which  have  challenged  validity  of  the  taxes 
collected  under  the  statute,  was  remanded  to  the 
Minnesota  Supreme  Court  for  “clarification”  last  week 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  The  high  court’s 
ruling  was  based  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  clear 
from  the  State  Court  opinion  whether  its  decision 
against  the  tax  was  based  primarily  on  Federal  or 
State  questions  of  law.  Last  week’s  ruling  vacated 
the  decision  of  the  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  decision 
invalidating  the  tax  on  gross  receipts  of  chains.  The 
TJ.  S.  Supreme  Court’s  ruling,  rendered  in  a  split  de¬ 
cision,  was  obtained  in  an  action  by  Minnesota  against 
he  National  Tea  Company  and  Allied  Stores,  Inc. 

NESTLE  S  TO  REBUILD 

Nestle’s  Milk  Products  Co.,  will  rebuild  its  plant  at  Gonzales, 
'alif.,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $50,000. 

MARSHALL  TO  OPERATE  ACKLEY  PLANT 

The  corn  chinning  plant  of  the  Marshall  Canning  Company 
seated  at  Ackley,  Iowa,  which  was  idle  last  year,  is  to  be 
perated  during  1940  packing  corn  from  1200  contracted  acres. 

CARNATION  TO  BUILD  CANADIAN  PLANT 

Plans  are  under  way  by  the  Carnation  Company,  Ltd.,  Ocono- 
nowoc,  Wisconsin,  that  call  for  the  construction  of  an  evapor- 
ited  milk  products  plant  at  Shei’brooke,  Quebec,  to  cost  $50,000. 


TWO  CENTS  AN  ACRE  is  all  it  costs  to  protect  your 
canning  crop  of  corn  against  losses  from  seed-borne  and 
certain  soil-borne  diseases — and  generally  increase  your 
yield  and  improve  quality  at  the  same  time.  Just  be  sure 
your  seed  has  been  dry-treated  with  Du  Bay  SEMESAN 
JR.  Reduces  seed  rotting  and  seedling  blight;  permits 
earlier  planting  with  greater  safety;  has  increased  yields 
5  to  15%  in  tests!  Write  now  for  free  Corn  pamphlet. 

Treat  seed  of  beets,  beans,  broccoli,  carrots,  cabbage,  kale,  spinach, 
and  30  other  vegetables  with  SEMESAN.  Use  CERESAN  on  seed  peas. 

<<f[?^^BAYER-SEMESAN  COMPANY  (Inc.) 

^ - DU  PONT  BUILDING,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
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I  UKt  DEWALCO 
ADHESIVES'^ 


THEYTtt  BUdZ^ 
FOR  CANHOSf'^ 


JBL  TOMATO  ^^CITRUS 

JUICE  FILLER 

Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree,  Clear  Soups  etc. 

64f/Ulfi44U^ 

Fruits,  String  Beans,  Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage  fruit.  Designed  for  high 
speed.  Belt  drive  or  direct  connected.  Fills  absolutely 
accurate.  No  Can  No  Fill.  Rapid  Valve.  Built  in  three 
sizes:  Eight  Valve,  Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 

^  Prices  on  request. 

AVARS  MACHINE  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


Patent  No.  2.111,285 
Other  Patent*  Pending 


HAYNIE  HOT-WATER  TOMATO  SCALDER 

The  most  practical  Hot  Water 
Scalder  on  the  market.  Con¬ 
trols  length  of  scalding  time 
of  tomatoes  depending  upon 
the  degree  of  ripeness. 

Increases  yield-saves  steam. 

Write  for  copy  of  our  No.  600  Catalog 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC., 

Manufacturers  of  Canning  Equipment 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Prompt  shipment  of  com¬ 
plete  line  of  lap  pastes, 
pick-up  gums  and  cements, 
case  sealing  glue. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Baltimore 

Serving  the  Eastern  Shore 

Ollier  warehouse  stocks  conveniently  located  in 
all  canning  areas. 

DEWEY  &  AEMY  CHEMICAL  CO. 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

f  oods  Moving  but  the  News  Hushed-up— 
Wholesale  SeHing  Begins — It  Should  Be 
Adopted — Some  Canned  Corn  Prices — 
Futures  Very  Slow,  and  May  Be  Dangerous. 

EVENTS  —  “The  conspiracy  of 
silence”  on  the  selling  and  the  buy¬ 
ing  of  canned  foods  is  in  full  force, 
and  yet  everyone  realizes  that  im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  canned  foods 
must  be  moved  every  week  to  keep 
the  retail  sources  supplied,  even  in 
a  most  moderate  manner.  The 
upsurge  of  buying  about  Septem¬ 
ber  1st,  upon  the  outbreak  of  war, 
took  huge  quantities  of  canned 
foods,  but  they  were  moved  out 
promptly,  to  the  case  we  are  told. 

Under  the  hand-to-mouth  buying 
that  has  been  going  on  ever  since, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  accumu¬ 
lating  stocks  in  distributors’ 
hands;  it  would  be  a  contradiction 
to  say  so,  and  the  feverish  activity 
around  wholesale  grocers,  and 
other  retail  supply  sources,  proves 
this.  So  there  is  a  generous  sell¬ 
ing  and  buying  of  canned  foods, 
but  under  a  secrecy  that  the  can- 
ners  are  helping  to  maintain  to 
their  own  detriment.  And  there  is 
no  weakness  in  prices  which  would 
undoubtedly  exist  if  trading  were 
as  light  as  it  is  claimed.  But  nei¬ 
ther  is  there  any  failure  to  over¬ 
emphasize  any  sale  where  prices 
have  been  dropped  for  any  reason. 
Others  comment  upon  this,  as  you 
will  note  in  this  issue,  for  instance 
in  a  couple  of  sales  of  Coast 
peaches  for  a  reason,  and  which 
I  raders  are  trying  to  construe  into 
'  he  market. 

The  thing  that  caught  our  atten- 
ion  chiefly  this  week  is  the  action 
■f  a  brokerage  house  in  this  City 
vhich  now  quotes  the  goods  in  two 
styles:  the  first  price  for  large 
luantities,  and  the  second  price  for 
^5  to  50  case  lots,  and  no  orders 
ess  than  25  cases.  It  is  about  time 
hey  stopped  retailing  canned  foods 
out  of  canners’  hands.  The  can- 


ners  ought  to  give  the  wholesalers 
this  protection:  no  sale  less  than 
100  cases,  and  it  probably  ought  to 
be  not  less  than  500  cases  or  at 
least  a  half  carload.  If  a  less  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  is  wanted,  let  the 
buyer  turn  to  the  wholesaler.  This 
house  quotes  10s  standard  toma¬ 
toes,  truckload,  $2.70;  less  than 
truckload  (but  more  than  25  cases) 
$2.80.  An  immense  improvement 
in  the  market  could  be  produced  by 
the  adoption  of  that  policy  by  can¬ 
ners  everywhere.  If  we  are  ever 
to  get  out  of  the  debouch  of  cheap¬ 
er  and  cheaper  prices,  and  which 
are  ruining  all  business  and  not 
alone  the  canned  foods  industry, 
it  may  have  to  come  from  the  en¬ 
actment  of  a  rigid  law  which  will 
license  the  manufacturer  or  pro¬ 
ducer  and  compel  him  to  sell  to 
wholesaler  and  only  in  wholesale 
lots ;  and  the  wholesaler  compelling 
him  to  sell  only  to  the  retailers, 
and  absolutely  prohibiting  any  one 
to  act  in  all  three  capacities.  That 
would  prove  immensely  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  fair  price  laws,  or  the 
burdening  of  taxes  upon  the  chain 
stores;  it  would  simplify  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  fair  trading  and  be 
more  in  line  with  our  democratic 
principles.  We  offer  that  to  Sena¬ 
tor  Patman,  with  our  compliments, 
and  at  no  charge. 

We  lift  a  set  of  canned  corn 
prices  which  seem  to  pretty  well 
represent  the  local  conditions, 
although  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  supplies  in  this  immediate  re¬ 
gion  are  very  thin,  and  promise  to 
be  exhausted  long  before  new 
goods  can  be  produced.  Here  they 


are: 

CORN — F.  O.  B.  Maryland  Factories 

Truckload  or  Car  Shipments 

No.  2  Std.  Crushed  Sugar  Corn .  $.621^  doz. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Crushed  Sugar  Corn . 70  doz. 

No.  2  Std.  Wh.  Grain  Evergreen . 75  doz. 

No.  2  Std.  Wh.  Grain  Shoepeg . 85  doz. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Wh.  Grain  Shoepeg . 85  doz. 

No.  2  Fancy  Whole  Grain  Shoepeg . 90  doz. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Wh.  Gr.  Gold.  Bantam..  .82%  doz. 
No.  2  Fancy  Wh.  Gr.  Golden  Bantam..  .85  doz. 

No.  2  Fancy  Crushed  Golden  Bantam . 80  doz. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Crushed  Gold.  Bantam..  .75  doz. 


FUTURES — The  future  market  is 
not  attractive  to  canners,  and 


MARKETS 


rightly  so.  The  Northwest  broke 
the  ice  with  early  canned  peas,  and 
now  are  out  again  with  bean 
prices.  They  seem  to  be  having  a 
quite  normal  growing  season  out 
there,  but  with  snowplows  busy 
instead  of  garden  plows  in  much 
of  the  rest  of  the  country,  canners 
will  do  well  to  go  slow.  The  mar¬ 
ket  jugglers  are  trying  to  make 
much  of  a  claim  that  if  peace 
comes  in  the  war  zones,  prices  will 
all  go  off.  They  may  happen  in 
some  stocks  and  bonds,  but  not  in 
food  products.  Broadly  speaking 
all  of  Europe  is  today  destitute  of 
food  supplies,  with  no  possibility 
of  producing  them  for  months. 
Their  starving  populations  will  cry 
for  foods,  and  if  peace  comes,  with 
shipping  restored,  they  will  drain 
America  of  food  supplies,  and  we 
will  sell  them  never  fear,  regard¬ 
less  of  credits  or  whatnot.  Note 
that  the  manipulators  of  pig  tin 
have  recently  sold  Russia  huge 
quantities  of  that  product  which 
we  were  given  to  understand  was 
badly  needed  right  here  at  home. 
A  strange  paradox:  the  country 
pleaded  with  to  contribute  to  the 
relief  of  the  Finns,  while  we  sell 
pig  tin,  needed  for  war  purposes, 
to  Russia.  And  we  are  supplying 
Japan,  in  the  same  manner,  so  that 
she  may  be  able  to  produce  and 
ship  to  us  crabmeat,  tuna  and 
salmon  at  prices  which  do  not 
equal  half  our  costs.  All  for  the 
dollar.  And  that’s  the  reason  we 
do  not  recognize  as  wars  such 
slaughters  as  that  of  the  Chinese, 
the  Poles,  the  Finns,  etc! 

We  cite  this  merely  as  a  hint 
that  the  future  food  market  con¬ 
tains  real  possibilities,  and  none 
more  so  than  for  canned  foods.  If 
you  miss  this  broad  hint,  at  least 
put  your  prices  on  all  futures  high 
enough  to  insure  a  good  profit 
under  any  or  all  conditions.  There 
will  be  small  supplies  among  carry¬ 
overs  this  year,  war  or  no  war,  and 
the  weather  has  not  been  such  as 
to  indicate  favorable  crops.  Play 
safe. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Prices  Holding — Some  Few  Future  Prices — 
Another  Price  War  in  the  Supers — Some  Pea 
Prices  Heard — Tomatoes  Holding — Future 
Bean  Prices — ^Taking  More  Tomato  Juice, 
But  at  Too  Low  Prices — Fruits  Show  Interest. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  March  29,  1940. 

THE  WEEK — Canned  foods  were 
not  taken  in  the  volume  they  have 
been  in  the  last  few  weeks,  but  the 
markets  in  face  of  this  lighter 
business  continue  on  the  whole  to 
present  a  firm  situation.  That  the 
strong  statistical  position  in  vege¬ 
tables  is  not  merely  a  talking  point 
of  canners  was  shown  this  week  by 
the  N.  C.  A.  data  that  was  made 
available  for  March  1  inventories 
and  shipments  thus  far  for  the 
1939-1940  season. 

The  canners’  remaining  stocks 
as  of  March  1  are  striking,  and 
contentions  that  carryover  supplies 
will  be  very  small  is  no  longer  a 
matter  for  argument.  If  we  concern 
ourselves  with  only  stocks  in  the 
Mid-Atlantic  area  the  supplies  are 
even  more  arresting.  The  figures 
for  peas  throw  light  on  the  recom¬ 
mendations  for  a  sizable  increase 
in  1940  production,  supplies  in 
Mid-Atlantic  states  on  March  1 
amounting  to  only  166,096  cases 
against  732,011  a  year  ago. 

FUTURES  —  Prices  were  quoted 
this  week  on  new  pack  Wisconsin 
peas,  and  opening  lists  were  issued 
on  Northwest  packers  on  Blue 
Lake  beans  on  a  “when  packed” 
basis.  The  Eastern  canners,  how¬ 
ever,  are  in  no  rush  to  sign  up 
business  in  new  crop  tomatoes, 
spinach  and  other  items,  although 
talk  is  already  getting  around  in 
the  New  York  trade  of  a  60-cent 
basis  for  standard  tomatoes,  new 
crop,  which  would  be  several  cents 
below  the  prevailing  spot  market. 
The  canner  is  entitled  to  expect 
that  forward  business  in  leading 
vegetables  will  be  written  this  year 
at  levels  close  to  spot  prices.  That 
has  not  been  the  case  in  the  past 
few  years,  but  in  view  of  the  small 
supplies  remaining  unsold  this 
year  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  packer  will  have  something  to 
say  in  setting  1940  prices  instead 
of  the  distributors’  hatchetmen. 


PRICE  WAR — Prices  again  are  be¬ 
ing  slashed  by  New  York’s  super 
markets  and  startling  quotations 
are  being  placed  on  canned  and 
carton  foods  through  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  Metropolitan  papers. 
One  super  is  offering  Del  Monte 
peaches  at  12  cents  per  can,  the 
cost  of  which  wholesale  on  New 
York  docks  is  $1.59V2  pei’  dozen. 
Nationally  advertised  brands  of 
canned  vegetables,  applesauce, 
macaroni,  package  raisins  and 
other  well-known  products  are  sell¬ 
ing  at  10  to  20  per  cent  and  even 
more  below  wholesale  costs.  Here 
is  loss  leader  exhibitionism  at  its 
worst,  and  meanwhile  legislators 
saw  wood,  while  the  means  to  eli¬ 
minate  this  evil  in  a  great  industry 
is  at  hand. 

PEAS — Figures  on  peas  quoted 
above  and  national  unsold  stocks 
on  March  1  of  7,144,963  cases 
against  12,721,650  cases  a  year  ago 
point  to  a  continued  firm  market. 
Although  preparations  are  being 
made  for  larger  1940  packs  the 
supply  position  should  exert  a 
strong  effect  on  opening  prices. 
The  pea  acreage  increase  tenta¬ 
tively  is  set  at  27  per  cent  against 
last  year’s  slash  of  some  35  per 
cent.  Trade  sentiment  meanwhile 
is  being  tested  by  talk  of  a  Tri- 
States  opening  of  80  cents  for 
standard  4s,  85  cents  for  3s,  and 
90  cents  for  extra  standard  4s. 
New  pack  Wisconsin  peas  were 
quoted  as  follows:  Extra  stan¬ 
dard  Alaskas,  1-sieve,  $1.10;  2- 
sieve,  $1.00;  3-sieve,  90  cents;  4- 
sieve,  85  cents.  Extra  standard 
Sweets,  2-sieve,  $1.10;  3-sieve, 
$1.00 ;  4-sieve,  95  cents ;  5-sieve,  90 
cents,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

TOMATOES  —  Southern  standard 
tomatoes  continued  firm  although 
it  was  emphasized  that  demands 
were  smaller  and  that  export  busi¬ 
ness  has  fallen  off.  No.  Is  were 
quoted  at  45  cents;  2s  at  621/2  cents 
to  651/2  cents;  21/2S  at  87  cents;  3s 
at  95  cents,  and  the  10s  at  $2.70  to 
$2.75,  f.  o.  b.  factory.  Stocks  of 
tomatoes  totaled  7,219,152  cases  at 
the  start  of  the  month  compared 
with  7,416,099  cases  on  this  date 
last  year,  while  shipments  for  the 
season  now  total  14,092,505  cases 
against  13,344,094  cases  for  the 
1938-1939  season.  With  shipments 


averaging  some  1,600,000  cases 
monthly  a  good  cleanup  is  in  view 
for  tomatoes  by  the  end  of  tne 
season. 

BEANS — A  number  of  Northwest 
packers  issued  opening  prices  on 
Blue  Lakes,  and  while  these  dif¬ 
fered  25  cents  on  the  No.  10  con¬ 
tainers,  the  grocery  sizes  were 
uniformly  quoted  by  the  various 
sellers.  Standard  cut  5-sieves  were 
priced  at  80  cents  for  No.  2’s,  and 
at  $3.75  for  No.  lO’s.  Choice  cut 
4-sieves  were  90  cents  and  $4.15, 
and  fancy  cut  3-sieves,  $1.05  and 
$4.75,  for  2s  and  10s,  respectively, 
f.  o.  b.  Coast. 

TOMATO  JUICE — Reports  of  a 
heavier  movement  this  season  were 
borne  out  by  the  N.  C.  A.  statistics 
which  showed  that  shipments  have 
run  slightly  better  than  2,000,000 
cases  above  those  for  the  previous 
season.  Dating  from  August  1, 
the  totals  are  8,085,812  cases,  as 
against  6,056,084  cases  for  the 
same  time  last  year.  A  very  en¬ 
couraging  gain  was  shown  for 
February  when  974,728  cases  were 
moved  against  555,087  during  the 
same  month  last  year.  Unless  the 
return  to  canners  is  improved, 
however,  there  is  no  reason  to  look 
for  a  greater  run  of  juice  at  fac¬ 
tories  in  1940. 

PEACHES — Current  easiness  in 
California  cling  peaches  has  been 
accorded  over-emphasis  in  the 
trade  press,  the  trade  here  states, 
and  a  check  among  leading  packer 
representatives  would  indicate  that 
no  business  has  been  done  below 
$1.1714  for  standard  halves,  or 
under  $1.25  for  standard  sliced, 
f.  o.  b.  Coast.  A  number  of  fir^t 
hands  are  quoting  higher.  Buyiiu^ 
currently  is  probably  not  great 
enough  to  test  the  market.  Other 
quarters  contend  that  certain  sales 
of  clings  “had  to  be  made  and  the  ' 
were,”  and  that  these  are  now  oiit 
of  the  way. 

FRUIT  COCKTAIL — Some  easines' 
has  been  apparent  in  the  positira 
of  this  fruit  recently  although  lov  - 
priced  offerings  called  to  the  atte* 
tion  of  the  New  York  trade  ar  • 
said  to  represent  off -grade  good.-. 
Notwithstanding,  packers  are  rt  - 
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p  .rted  naming  choice  No.  2i/2’s  at 
$:.75,  and  No.  I’s  at  $1  to  $1.05, 
Coast. 

GRAPEFRUIT  PRODUCTS — The  lead¬ 
ing  canners  remain  firm  in  their 
ideas  for  sections  while  quotations 
for  juice  continue  to  disclose  some 
competition  between  sellers  in 
Florida  and  Texas.  Large  distrib¬ 
utors,  however,  appear  covered  on 
juice  for  the  time  and  no  great 
pressure  is  being  placed  against 
the  market.  Asking  price  on  Texas 
juice  is  52 '/o  cents  to  57^2  cents 
according  to  seller,  for  No.  2’s 
f.  0.  b.  Brownsville,  approximating 
prices  named  in  Florida.  Sections 
are  firm  at  97 V2  cents  to  $1.05  for 
No.  2’s,  Tampa.  According  to  the 
Florida  Citrus  Commission  the 
action  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
licensing  imports  of  this  article 
will  not  lead  to  any  glut  of  canned 
grapefruit  in  the  market.  Such 
shipments  to  the  U.  K.  this  season 
will  approximate  1,250,000  cases 
of  24  cans  each,  only  250,000  cases 
less  than  was  sent  last  season. 

CANNED  FISH — All  items  remain 
in  a  firm  position  reflecting  a  much 
reduced  unsold  inventory  position 
for  such  vital  foods  as  salmon, 
shrimp,  sardines  and  oysters.  Re¬ 
ports  that  resales  of  pink  salmon 
at  New  York  below  the  Coast  re¬ 
placement  basis  of  $1.55  to  $1.65 
for  No.  1  tall  have  affected  ship¬ 
ments  from  the  West  are  doubted 
as  few  distributors  here  were  over¬ 
bought  to  that  extent.  Tuna  offer¬ 
ings  are  not  being  pressed  on  the 
market  and  the  Coast  sellers  are 
firmly  maintaining  quotations. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

Slow  But  Prices  Holding — Better  Quality 
Tomatoes  Scarce — Corn  Quiet — Pea  Rumors 
— Charting  the  Asparagus  Market — Beets 
and  Carrots  Active — Spinach  Having  Trouble 
— Reaction  in  Beans — Canners  Withdrawn 
on  Grapefruit  Segments — Listen  to  Patman 
Bill  Broadcast,  Sunday,  March  31st,  8  to  9 
P.  M.  From  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

By  “Illinois 

Chicago,  March  28,  1940. 

GENERAL  MARKET — The  prevail¬ 
ing  report  is  trading  somewhat 
slow.  Prices  are  holding  up,  how¬ 
ever,  with  possible  exception  of 
fruit  and  on  account  of  the  English 
embargo,  some  easiness  in  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruit  line  seems  to  have 
developed. 

TOMATOES — The  market  ought  to 
do  better  between  now  and  July 
1st.  Statistically,  an  advance  is 
due.  Prices  continue  out  of  Indiana 
the  same  as  previously  reported 
with  a  range  of:  No.  2  standards, 
621/2  to  65  cents;  No.  21/2  stand¬ 
ards,  821/2  to  85  cents,  and  No.  10s 
standards,  $2.50  to  $2.70,  f.  o.  b. 
factory.  The  better  qualities,  such 
as  good  extra  standards  and  near 
fancies,  are  getting  into  very  small 
supply. 

CORN — Buying  has  slowed  up 
some.  No.  2  standard  white  nar- 
rowgrain  is  still  65  cents,  Indiana 
and  Ohio  factory  points.  Some 
Iowa  corn  held  as  collateral  by 
banks,  has  been  “dumped”  in  Chi¬ 
cago  below  going  quotations,  which 
has  disturbed  the  local  situation 
here. 


Lack  of  business  on  the  well 
established  packings  and  on  the 
better  qualities,  has  developed  a 
nervous  fringe,  but  there  are  some 
who  say  the  Spring  and  early  Sum¬ 
mer  demand  will  soon  develop  and 
that  the  balance  of  holdings  will 
all  be  wanted. 

PEAS — Reports  have  it  there  is 
some  undercover  selling  of  futures 
out  of  Wisconsin,  but  it  is  more 
than  difficult  to  obtain  prices  from 
any  of  the  leading  factors. 

Meanwhile,  buying  has  been  slow 
on  spot  peas,  too,  and  there  is  little 
or  no  interest  shown  by  the  trade 
except  at  concessions. 

ASPARAGUS — The  opinion  from 
California  is  there  will  develop  a 
heavy  run  of  small  orders  for  im¬ 
mediate  shipment  when  packed, 
due  to  the  scarcity  of  spot  stocks 
and  the  desire  of  all  distributors  to 
obtain  quick  shipment.  Some  seem 
to  look  for  a  bit  of  a  flurry  as  soon 
as  opening  prices  are  named  and 
then  a  very  quiet  market  for  de¬ 
livery  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
pack  or  through  the  balance  of  the 
year. 

Michigan  and  Illinois  canners 
have  not  declared  themselves  as  yet. 

BEETS,  CARROTS — This  month  has 
proved  an  active  one  among  the 
Wisconsin  canners,  re:  beet  ship¬ 
ments.  The  market  is  firm  and  in 
contrast  to  the  dullness  ruling  on 
other  vegetables,  fairly  active. 

Carrots  are  in  short  supply  with 
No.  2  tin  fancy  shoestring,  prac¬ 
tically  unobtainable.  No.  2  diced 
are  quoted  firm  at  721/2  cents, 
factory. 
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SPINACH  —  The  Ozark  canners 
are  having  a  hard  time  of  it.  A 
few  have  started  to  pack,  but  yields 
have  been  light.  The  market  is 
firm  with  No.  2  tins  quoted  from 
65  cents  low  to  75  cents  high.  A 
number  of  the  better  quality  can¬ 
ners  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri  are 
completely  withdrawn  from  the 
market. 

Present  estimates  on  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  pack  run  around  2  million 
cases,  with  heavy  future  sales 
against  it.  $1.00  seems  to  be  bot¬ 
tom  on  No.  21/2  fancy  new  spinach 
on  the  Coast. 

PIMIENTOS — Stocks  are  light  in 
Georgia  canners’  hands  and  the 
pressure  to  sell  that  was  so  pro¬ 
nounced  a  few  months  ago,  has  dis¬ 
appeared.  Some  say  that  opening 
prices  on  1940  packing  will  be 
much  higher  than  last  year’s  open¬ 
ing,  due  to  higher  costs,  particu¬ 
larly  in  labor. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS  —  The 
movement  has  not  been  as  heavy 
as  some  would  have  thought.  There 
was  entirely  too  much  talk  about 
the  effect  of  the  freeze  on  Southern 
green  stock  and  its  resulting  stimu¬ 
lus  in  moving  the  canned  article. 

No.  10  tin  green  and  wax  beans 
of  all  grades  and  sizes  are  scarce. 
No.  2  tins  are  still  hovering  around 
the  671/2  cents  to  70  cents  factory 
basis  for  standards,  with  721/2  to 
75  cents  for  extra  standard  cut 
green. 

BERRIES — Blueberries  are  prac¬ 
tically  cleaned  up  and  it  is  difficult 
to  get  a  jobber  to  sell,  even  in  a 
small  way,  to  another  jobber.  Black 
raspberries  are  quoted  at  $8.50, 
Chicago.  No.  10  blackberries, 
loganberries,  red  raspberries  are  in 
small  supply  and  trade  interest  is 
limited. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Trade  seem 
to  be  biding  their  time  and  await¬ 
ing  developments  as  a  result  of  the 
British  ban.  No.  21/2  standard 
cling  peaches  are  quoted  from  $1.15 
to  $1.20.  Fruit  salad  and  cocktail 
are  in  routine  call. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT 
JUICE — 95  cents  to  $1.05  Florida 
for  No.  2  fancy  segments  is  the 
range  of  quotations  with  a  large 
number  of  the  principal  canners 


withdrawn  from  the  market.  No. 

2  tin  juice  is  quoted  both  out  of 
Florida  as  well  as  Texas  at : 
No.  2  fancy  unsweetened  grape¬ 
fruit  juice,  521/2  cents,  and  46 
oz.  fancy  unsweetened  grapefruit 
juice,  $1.15. 

THE  PATMAN  BILL — Now  that 
public  hearings  have  started  in 
Washington,  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  H.  R.  No.  1 
or  the  Patman  Chain  Store  Bill,  be 
on  your  guard  against  hostile  press 
reports.  Anyone  who  has  stopped 
to  consider  the  problem,  well 
realizes  there  are  very  few  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country,  and  alas, 
very  few  indeed  trade  papers  that 
will  report  the  truth  of  these 
hearings. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  issue 
of  The  Canning  Trade  will  reach 
its  readers  in  time  to  tune  in 
March  31st  between  8  and  9  P.  M., 
Eastern  Standard  Time,  and  over 
the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 
There  will  be  a  discussion  on  this 
Chain  Store  problem  then. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  OCTOPUS  —  William  Allen 
White,  the  renowned  Kansas  news¬ 
paper  editor,  sure  did  tell  his 
readers  the  truth  about  chain  store 
grocery  operations.  His  article 
was  based  upon  a  letter  that 
Kroger  mailed  to  their  stock¬ 
holders,  which  showed  an  operat¬ 
ing  cost  of  25  per  cent  and  1  per 
cent  net  profit  or  a  total  gross 
profit  of  26  per  cent. 

No  further  proof  should  be 
necessary  to  prove  once  and  for  all 
that  the  propaganda  about  the  cost 
of  doing  business  by  chains  being 
lower  than  independents,  is,  after 
all,  strictly  propaganda  and  noth¬ 
ing  else.  It  also  throws  into  the 
limelight  the  selling  of  certain 
items  at  a  loss,  in  order  to  entice 
customers  to  the  store. 

A  HUNDRED  BUYERS  ARE  BETTER 
THAN  ONE  BUYER — It  was  the  great 
Emancipator,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  said:  A  Nation  cannot  live 
half  free  and  half  slave.  Neither 
can  the  great  industry  of  preserv¬ 
ing,  conserving  and  distributing 
such  a  vital  portion  of  the  nation’s 
food,  exist  half  slave  to  a  great 
Interstate  Grocery  Chain  Octopus. 
It’s  high  time  for  some  canners  to 


declare  their  independence  and  tc 
seek  and  develop  a  hundred  buyers 
instead  of  favoring  just  a  mere 
handful. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Fair  Movement — Prices  Well  Maintained — 
Canning  Spinach — Pack  Promises  to  be  30 
Per  Cent  Below  Early  Expectations — Har¬ 
vesting  Asparagus — Control  Plan  to  Co  Into 
Price  —  Exports  About  Completed  Before 
Britain’s  Canned  Fruit  Restrictions — Small 
Tomato  Acreage  Expected — Sardine 
Canning  Ends. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  March  28,  1940. 

THE  MARKET — A  fair  movement 
is  reported  on  most  lines  of  can¬ 
ned  foods,  with  prices  better  main¬ 
tained  than  in  recent  years  at  this 
season.  A  few  items  are  in  larger 
supply  than  canners  care  to  see 
and  some  sales  at  less  than  list 
prices  are  being  reported  on  these 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  general 
situation  is  one  of  firmness.  Some 
business  has  been  done  on  futures, 
but  prices  have  been  brought  out 
on  but  a  few  items  and  interest 
still  centers  largely  on  spot  goods. 

SPINACH — The  packing  of  spin¬ 
ach  became  quite  general  this  week 
and  it  will  be  but  a  comparatively 
short  time  until  it  reaches  its  peak, 
the  active  packing  season  being 
but  a  short  one.  Growers  were 
unable  to  cultivate  at  the  proper 
time  and  canners  have  to  contend 
with  weeds  in  early  deliveries, 
slowing  down  packing  somewhat. 
Predictions  are  being  made  of  a 
pack  of  about  1,500,000  cases,  or 
about  30  per  cent  less  than  early 
estimates  based  on  the  acreage 
planted  for  canning.  Prices  on 
spot  spinach  will  shortly  be  revised 
to  conform  to  prices  on  new  pack, 
soon  to  be  ready  for  delivery.  The 
holdover  pack  consists  of  but  a  few 
thousand  cases,  with  some  items  ir 
the  list  entirely  sold  up.  For  new 
pack,  95  cents  seems  to  be  the  low 
on  No.  2Y2,  and  considerable  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  done  at  this  price 

ASPARAGUS — Warm  weather  ha:; 
facilitated  the  drying  out  of  aspara¬ 
gus  fields  and  harvesting  is  in  fuh 
swing.  Packing  operations  will  ge: 
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under  way  within  a  few  days  and 
:)y  that  time  it  is  expected  that  a 
decision  will  have  been  reached  as 
lO  the  size  of  the  pack  and  other 
details  under  the  proposed  plan  of 
control.  Prospects  are  for  a  full 
crop,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to 
have  packing  operations  extend  a 
little  later  than  usual  to  secure  the 
desired  output.  Opening  prices 
are  being  delayed  until  costs  are 
better  known.  Orders  keep  coming 
in  for  No.  1  square  but  out  of  nine 
items  in  the  list  in  this  size  only 
two  are  available. 

FRUITS — The  canned  fruit  situ¬ 
ation  remains  much  the  same  as 
in  recent  weeks.  The  news  of 
British  restrictions  on  importa¬ 
tions  had  a  momentary  depressing 
effect,  but  the  trade  has  regained 
its  optimism  and  it  cannot  be  said 
that  prices  have  been  affected. 
Most  of  the  purchases  made  by 
Great  Britain  had  been  shipped 
and  but  little  added  business  could 
have  been  expected  during  the  next 
few  months,  prominent  canners 
say.  By  the  time  the  new  pack  is 
ready  the  restrictions  may  be  lift¬ 
ed.  Fruit  cocktail,  which  has 
zoomed  to  the  front  over  fruits  for 
salad,  is  to  be  had  at  slightly 
lower  prices  than  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Sales  of  No.  1  choice  at  $1,021/2 
have  been  reported,  but  many  more 
are  being  made  at  $1.05.  Pears 
continue  to  move  out  steadily  and 
the  outlook  is  for  an  unusually 
close  cleanup.  Stocks  of  the  No. 
10  size  are  small  in  all  grades,  with 
prices  very  firm.  The  movement 
of  apricots  is  also  quite  satisfactory 
and  here,  too,  the  No.  10  size  is  in 
the  limelight,  with  special  atten¬ 
tion  being  given  to  choice  whole, 
both  peeled  and  unpeeled.  Rather 
more  interest  is  being  shown  in 
cherries  than  for  some  time  and 
peaches  are  getting  good  inquiry. 
A  feature  is  the  steady  movement 
of  freestone  peaches,  with  the  trade 
willing  to  pay  the  extra  price  for 
Elbertas. 

TOMATOES — Contracting  for  to¬ 
mato  acreage  is  under  way  and  it 
would  seem  from  early  commit¬ 
ments  that  California  wishes  to 
hold  down  its  pack.  Tomato  juice 
has  been  moving  fairly  well  of  late, 
but  canned  tomato  sales  are  lag¬ 


ging  and  one  hears  of  offers  of  less 
than  $1  for  No.  21/2  standards  be¬ 
ing  accepted.  Tomato  paste  is 
being  very  firmly  held  and  is  in 
limited  supply,  as  is  also  Italian 
type  tomatoes. 

FISH — The  canned  fish  market  is 
without  change,  with  tuna  appar¬ 
ently  moving  just  as  well  at  the 
higher  list  than  before.  The  sar¬ 
dine  packing  season  is  at  an  end 
and  pack  figures  will  soon  be 
available.  Considerable  business 
has  been  done  of  late  at  $3.50  a 
case,  but  featured  brands  are  50 
cents  and  65  cents  higher.  In 
salmon,  the  cheaper  grades  are 
very  closely  sold  up,  many  packers 
having  no  chums  to  offer.  There 
is  a  fairly  good  supply  of  Alaska 
reds  on  hand,  but  prices  are  very 
firm  as  a  limited  pack  is  in  sight. 
Suggestions  are  still  heard  that  the 
price  may  be  advanced  to  $2.50. 

EXPORTS — The  export  situation 
on  canned  fruits  has  been  quite 
thoroughly  threshed  out  since  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  inauguration  of 
a  permit  system  by  Great  Britain. 
Some  exporters  point  out  that  but 
about  one-third  of  their  total  ex¬ 
port  business  is  with  that  country, 
although  it  is  their  largest  single 
customer.  What  thoroughly  riles 
them  is  to  hear  the  continuous 
hammering  of  the  uninformed  that 
they  wake  up  and  annex  the  rich 
South  and  Central  American  mar¬ 
ket.  Just  as  though  Great  Britain 
and  Europe  had  been  supplying 
those  countries  with  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  canned  fruits.  What  these 
willing  advisers  do  not  seem  to 
know  is  that  those  countries  want 
to  make  payments  with  blocked 
exchange,  that  many  countries 
have  tariff  rates  which  would  make 
prices  to  consumers  four  or  five 
times  as  much  as  in  this  country, 
and  that  others  have  almost  pro¬ 
hibitive  regulations  concerning 
packing  and  labeling. 

STERO-VAC  EARNS  AWARD  FOR 
GIBSON 

Gibson  Canning  Company,  Gibson,  Illi¬ 
nois,  received  an  award  in  the  1939  All 
Anxerican  Package  Competition  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Modern  Packaging  Maga¬ 
zine  for  its  adoption  of  the  Crown  Can 
Stero-Vac  method  of  processing  canned 
foods. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Shrimp  Canning  Over — Spring  Packs  Never 
Likely — Should  Be  Closed  Season — But  Few 
Crabs  As  Yet — Bean  Crops  Withstanding 

the  Weather. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  March  28,  1940. 

SHRIMP — The  canning  of  shrimp 
is  over  with,  except  that  there 
might  be  a  Spring  pack,  which  is 
very  doubtful,  because  that  is  a 
failure  75  per  cent  of  the  times, 
and  the  factories  of  this  section 
invariably  steer  clear  of  the  Spring 
shrimp  pack. 

The  supply  of  shrimp  at  this 
time  of  the  year  is  not  only  light, 
but  irregular  as  well,  therefore  it 
is  almost  a  sure  thing  that  a  can¬ 
nery  would  go  in  the  “red”  pack¬ 
ing  shrimp  in  the  Spring,  due  to 
the  overhead  eating  up  all  the 
profit  that  they  could  make  on  the 
few  shrimp  packed. 

Under  the  circumstances,  very 
few  canneries  ever  attempt  to  can 
shrimp  in  the  Spring,  and  the  fac¬ 
tories  shut  down  after  the  oyster 
canning  season  is  over,  and  wait 
until  the  Fall  to  pack  shrimp.  The 
shrimp  produced  in  the  Spring  are 
usually  all  handled  by  the  raw 
headless  shrimp  dealers. 

In  this  respect,  it  would  be  best 
for  the  whole  shrimp  industry  to 
have  closed  season  for  the  catching 
of  shrimp  in  the  Spring  of  the 
year,  due  to  the  shrimp  spawning 
at  this  time  of  the  year  and  all  the 
adult  shrimp  that  are  caught  have 
roe  or  eggs. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  closed  season 
to  take  in  April  and  May,  as  well 
as  June  and  July  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  adequately  con¬ 
serve  the  shrimp  during  its  spawn¬ 
ing  and  the  baby  stage  of  the 
shrimp. 

As  it  is  now,  the  closed  season  is 
only  from  June  1  to  August  1,  and 
does  not  include  the  time  when  the 
shrimp  are  with  roe  or  are  breed¬ 
ing. 

The  movement  of  canned  shrimp 
is  at  a  low  ebb  at  present  and  will 
most  likely  remain  so  for  a  few 
weeks  after  Lent,  because  the 
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trade  will  not  do  much  buying  now 
and  will  let  their  stock  run  low. 

The  Fall  shrimp  canning  season 
starts  on  or  about  August  1,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  size  of  the  shrimp, 
because  it  is  against  the  law  to 
catch  shrimp  smaller  than  35  to  the 
pound. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is 
$1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small; 
$1.15  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.20 
for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CRAB  MEAT — The  weather  has 
warmed  up  to  some  extent  and 
crabs  are  showing  up  on  this  coast, 
but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
warrant  any  process  canning  and 
all  the  meat  being  put  up  now  is 
shipped  fresh,  packed  in  ice. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  crab  meat 
production  to  get  under  way  as 
long  as  we  have  near  freezing  tem¬ 
peratures,  because  the  crab  is  a  hot 
weather  crustacean.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  dropped  to  34  degrees 
this  week,  which  is  too  cold  for 
much  crab  production. 

The  price  of  white  crab  meat  is 
40  cents  per  pound  and  30  cents 


per  pound  for  claw,  f .  o.  b.  shipping 
point. 

SNAP  BEANS — WeVe  had  rain, 
frost,  freezing  weather  and  sun¬ 
shine  since  the  present  vegetable 
crop  was  planted  this  month  and 
the  variety  should  prove  of  benefit 
to  the  crop.  At  least  the  plants  do 
not  seem  to  be  any  the  worse  for 
the  experience.  The  Snap  Bean 
crop  is  the  one  that  concerns  the 
canners  of  this  section  the  most, 
because  it  is  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant  vegetable  pack. 

The  snap  beans  have  sprouted 
out  well  and  under  good  weather 
conditions  the  crop  should  be  har¬ 
vested  in  seven  to  eight  weeks. 

Inquiries  are  coming  to  this  sec¬ 
tion  for  beans,  which  might  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  market  is  in  fairly 
strong  position  for  the  new  pack 
and  whether  this  means  a  fair 
price  to  the  canners  or  not,  will 
have  to  be  later  determined. 

Unlike  shrimp,  snap  beans  have 
a  much  wider  field  of  competition 
because  they  are  not  only  packed 
on  the  Gulf  coast  and  South  Atlan¬ 
tic  seaboard  like  the  shrimp,  but 


snap  beans  are  packed  throughout 
a  good  portion  of  the  United  States, 
which  makes  it  more  difficult  for 
canners  to  arrive  at  prices.  All 
this  could  be  greatly  facilitated  and 
the  whole  industry  would  be  bene- 
fitted  if  the  canners  throughout 
the  country  would  have  cooperated 
with  Mr.  Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor 
of  The  Canning  Trade  in  issuing 
the  country-wide  weekly  price  list, 
which  he  undertook  to  publish  and 
which  he  had  to  abandon  for  lack 
of  cooperation  from  the  people  that 
would  be  directly  benefitted — the 
canners  themselves.  Too  bad. 


NORTH  AND  DALZELL  NO  MORE 

After  some  38  years  in  the  food 
brokerage  business  the  name  of  North, 
first  known  as  Johnson  and  North,  and 
later  as  North  and  Dalzell,  passes  from 
the  roster  of  New  York  City  food 
brokers,  for  after  April  1st,  as  a  result 
of  a  merger  the  firm  will  be  known  as 
Timpson,  Martin  and  Buckland,  Inc., 
with  offices  at  No.  60  Hudson  Street. 
Samuel  J.  Martin  was  President  of  the 
firm  of  North  and  Dalzell,  and  as  the 
firm  name  implies  will  be  connected  with 
the  new  organization. 


Jf  YOU  WANT  good  2nd  hand  ma- 
chinery  —  ASK  FOR  IT.  State 
your  wants  on  the  “Wanted  and 
For  Sale”  page. 

You  have  good  used  machinery,  no 
longer  needed,  turn  it  into  cash — 
Advertise  it  on  that  page. 

You  want  to  rent  or  to  buy  a  can¬ 
nery — or  if  you  want  to  rent  or  to 
sell  your  plant 

Say  So  on  that  page. 

THE  COST  is  very  small. 

The  rates — straight  reading,  no  display: 
One  time,  per  line  40c 
Four  or  more  times,  per  line  30c 
Minimum  charge  per  ad.  $1.00 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Business  Journal  of  the  Canned  Foods  Industry 

BALTIMORE,  20  S.  Gay  Sheet  MARYLAND 


Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Your  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book,  Completely  revised  1936.  The  Sixth  Edition. 

360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00.  | 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY— The  i 

annual  compendium  of  the  industry’s  important  reference  jf 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica-  I 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets’and  other  neces-  i 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00.  < 

THE  CANNING  CLAN— Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi-  j 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reveal-  i 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs  * 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487 pages.  Price  $3.00.  j 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning— A.  W.  Bitting’s  ! 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning,  ^ 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners,  ■■ 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

857  pages.  Price  $7.00  i 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low 

High 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  214 . 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.65 

Medium,  No.  214 . 

2.60 

2.60 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

2.36 

2.60 

2.60 

2.40 

2.60 

LarRe,  No.  2 . 

^40 

2.60 

2.36 

2.46 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

2.60 

2.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

^40 

2.46 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

2.00 

2.10 

2.10 

2.16 

Green  Tips,  40/50,  2s . 

2.30 

2.60 

2.30 

2.36 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips.  2s . 

1.66 

1.66 

1.76 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

7.60 

7.60 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

1.00 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

.85 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

4.75 

5.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.75 

.80 

.76 

.80 

.85 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

3.35 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.65 

.76 

.67% 

.75 

.76 

.80 

No.  10  . 

3.15 

3.50 

3.25 

3.76 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

1.46 

1.50 

1.00 

1.35 

No.  10  . 

6.00 

6.50 

4.85 

5.50 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green.  No.  2.... 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

5.00 

5.25 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.90 

.96 

.95 

No.  10  . 

5.50 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.70 

.87% 

•77% 

.80 

No.  10  . 

3.76 

4.50 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.65 

.77% 

.76 

No.  10  . 

3.60 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.20 

1.05 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

4.75 

5.00 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.00 

1.16 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ked  Kidney,  Std..  No.  2 . 

.621 

i  .75 

.70 

.75 

No.  10  . 

2.75 

3.50 

3.25 

3.50 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

1.20 

1.55 

1.35 

1.50 

1.50 

No.  10  . 

7.26 

7.60 

. 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

1.10 

1.30 

1.20 

•No.  2  Medium  Green . 

1.15 

1.10 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

.85 

-92% 

.90 

.90 

.90 

No.  10  . 

4.60 

4.76 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

.621/.  .80 

.72% 

.80 

.90 

.95 

No.  10  . 

3.60 

4.00 

.60 

.70 

BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

.80 

1.10 

.86 

1.36 

1.06 

No.  214  . 

.96 

1.20 

.90 

1.60 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

4.00 

3.25 

6.00 

■ltd.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

.70 

.65 

No  2V, 

.70 

No.  10  . . 

3.15 

3.25 

2.75 

3.00 

Fancy  Cut,  No.  2 . 

.67% 

.72% 

No.  21/.  .... 

.72% 

.80 

No.  10' . 

3.00 

3.26 

■ltd.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

.80 

.85 

.90 

No.  2V.  . 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

3.75 

3.36 

!''ancy  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

.90 

.70 

.72% 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

4.50 

3.00 

3.26 

3.60 

— 

CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

.80 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

4.50 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . 

.75 

.86 

.72% 

.65 

.70 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

4.00 

3.25 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.70 

.80 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.15 

1.05 

1.20 

1.10 

1.25 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Eastern  Central  West  Coast 


Low  High 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.92%  1.16 

.90 

1.02% 

No.  10  . 

6.30 

5.60 

4.86 

5.25 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.86 

1.00 

.87% 

.95 

No.  10  . 

4.76 

6.00 

4.50 

4.76 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.70 

.86 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.50 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.92%  1.06 

.92%  1.07% 

No.  10  . 

5.25 

6.30 

5.00 

6.50 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.85 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

4.76 

4.60 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.76 

.76 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.60 

4.26 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.16 

.97%  1.00 

No.  10  . 

6.26 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.90 

1.06 

No.  10  . 

4.36 

5.25 

. 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.85 

.85 

.85 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.86 

.96 

.85 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

4.60 

4.76 

4.25 

4.60 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.76 

.86 

.75 

.90 

No.  10  . 

4.25 

4.60 

3.76 

4.26 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.72% 

.77% 

.70 

.86 

No.  10  . 

3.40 

4.00 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.85 

1.00 

.86 

.90 

No.  10  . 

6.00 

4.00 

4.60 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.72% 

.90 

.76 

.86 

No.  10  . 

4.20 

5.00 

3.95 

4.50 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.65 

.80 

.65 

.70 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.25 

3.65 

4.00 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split.  No.  1  Tall . 

. 

No.  2%  . 

.70 

.85 

.70 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

2.76 

2.00 

2.36 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

.80 

.92% 

No  1 0  . 

4.25 

4.60 

std..  No.  2 . 

.60 

.80 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

4.00 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

1.36 

1.27% 

1.50 

1.40 

1.50 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

1.26 

1.20 

1.30 

1.30 

1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

1.16 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

1.07%  1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

1.07% 

1.00 

1.00 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

.90 

1.02% 

.96 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

.87% 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

.95 

.97%  1.00 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

.90 

.90 

.95 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 

.85 

.87% 

.90 

.82%  1.00 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

.87% 

.90 

.80 

.96 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

6.26 

6.76 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

6.00 

6.26 

6.00 

6.26 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

4.00 

4.60 

4.76 

4.60 

6.00 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

4.26 

4.76 

4.60 

4.76 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

1.60 

1.65 

1.45 

1.60 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.26 

1.35 

1.45 

1.36 

1.45 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

1.05 

1.07% 

1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

1.45 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.10 

1.16 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

1.80 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  3s . 

1.00 

1.05 

1.05 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  4s . 

.95 

.97% 

.95 

1.00 

.96 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

.90 

.95 

1.06 

1.10 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.00 

.96 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.96 

.9214  . 

.90 

.96 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.90 

.90  ■ 

.90 

.85 

.95 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

.90 

.90 

.85 

.96 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  Is . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

5.50 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  43 . 

5.25 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  6s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

.86 

.95 

1.00 

Soaked,  2s  . 

.52'/ 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.65 

lOs  . 

2,65 

3.00 

2.50 

.60 

.65 

.65 

10s  . 

2.50 

3.25 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

.67%  . 

No.  2% . 

.90 

.90 

No.  3  . 

.  .... 

No.  10  . 

2.90 

3.00 

2.76 

3.26 

.««« 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

.76 

.75 

.75 

.80 

.76 

No.  2%  . 

.80 

1.00 

.70 

.85 

1.00 

1.16 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

2.80 

3.40 

2.90 

3.30 

3.10 

3.80 

SPINACH 

No.  2 . 

.85 

No.  2  Vo  . 

1.00 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

3.65 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 

.77%  .86 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 

.90 

1.10 

Triple,  No.  2 . 

.97%  . 

— 
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Canned  Fruits 


No.  10,  water .  2.75  . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.90  3.00 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.25  3.60 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 70  . 

No.  10  .  3.60  . 

No.  2  Std . 65  .721 

No.  10  .  2.85  . 


APRICOTS 

No.  21/^,  Fancy...., 

No.  21/2,  Choice.... 

No.  2V2  Std . 

No.  10  Fancy . . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10,  Std . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water.... 


BLUEBERRIES 


1.40 

1.60 

1.46 

1.60 

7.00 

9.00 

1.05 

1.00 

1.10 

4.76 

6.00 

6.00 

6.60 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2V2- 

Choice,  No.  2yj . 

Std.,  No.  2V2 . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2*/^ . 

No.  10  . 


GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  5  . 


.97^  1.06 
.  2.60 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz .  ..._„  . 

No.  1  .  . .  . 

No.  300  .  . 

No.  2  . 57%  .62%  .66  .60 

46  oz .  1.30  1.40  1.16  1.26 

No.  5  .  . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 .  . 

No.  10  .  . 


PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey..  No.  2%. 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

Pie.  No.  10 . 

Water,  No.  10 . 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low  High 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

. 70 

.80 

_  1.20 

No.  2%  . 

. 85 

.97% 

.  1.60 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

.  3.00 

3.26 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack.. 

. 76 

.76 

rtT.ttt  tt-tttt 

No.  2%  . 

.  1.00 

1.07% 

1.00 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

.  3.36 

3.76 

.......  ....... 

TOMATOES 

Solid  Pack 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

1.00  1.06 

No.  2%  . 

.  1.10 

1.36 

1.26 

1.36 

1.86  _ 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

.  3.50 

4.25 

4.60 

4.25  4.35 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

. 50 

.45 

.47% 

.76  . 

Kn  9.  . 

. 75 

.80 

.70 

.90 

No.  2%  . 

. 95 

1.17% 

.90 

1.16 

.97%  . 

Kn  3  . 

No.  10  . 

.  3.00 

3.60 

2.76 

3.60 

3.10  . 

With  puree 

Std..  No.  1 . 

. 45 

.47% 

.42% 

.66  .67% 

No.  2  . 

. 62% 

.70 

.62% 

.80  .82  V. 

No.  2%  . 

. 85 

.90 

.85 

1.02%  . 

No.  3  . 

. 90 

1.00 

.90 

No.  10  . 

.  2.65 

3.00 

2.65 

3.00 

3.10  3.20 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std..  No.  1.  Who.  St.  1.04 . .  .42% 

.60 

.42% 

.46 

No.  10  . 

.  3.25 

3.00 

3.26 

3.26  ^40 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.035.... 

. 40 

.40 

.42% 

.62%  . 

No.  10  . 

.  2.75 

2.85 

3.00 

3.00  3.15 

TOMATO  JUICE 

. 40 

.60  .65 

. 76 

.80 

No.  2,  tall . 

. 90 

.80 

.76  .80 

No.  10  . 

.  2.46 

3.00 

2.90 

3.26 

2.90  3.15 

TURNIP  GREENS 

. 76 

.70 

.76 

No.  2V2  . 

.  1.00 

.95 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

.  3.36 

3.76 

3.26 

3.60 

. 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continnad 


1.35  1.40 

6.00  6.26 

2.06  2.16 

1.96  2.10 

1.70  1.80 

6.86  7.00 

6.46  6.75 

.  6.00 

2.30  2.40 

7.66  7.76 


1.50  1.60 

1.32%  1.45 
1.22%  1.26 
4.90  6.06 

4.40  4.60 

3.75  4.00 

3.75  4.16 

3.26  8.40 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% .  1.86 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10  . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy.  No.  2% .  1.66 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% .  1.30 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . . 


PINEAPPLE 

No.  1  Flat . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  in  Juice.. 
No.  10  in  Syrup.. 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2  Vi  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 


Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.10  2.16 
1.86  2.00 
1.66  1.76 

_  7.00 

6.26  6.60 

5.76  6.00 

8.60  4.00 

4.00  4.16 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Crushed  Slice<l 
.80  .80 

.86  _ _ 

1.27%  1.42% 
1.70  1.70 

6.86  6.60 

6.76  6.00 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 


= 


Red,  Syrup.  No.  2.. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


.80 

.0*  W 

.95 

1 

. 

1.87V« 

2.17% 

8.76 

4.60 

1.45 

1.60 

1.65 

8.75  . 

8.50 

6.00 

1.66 

7.26  7.60 

6.26 

6.60 

. 

6.60 

1.76  _ 

1.40 

1.60 

1.80 

2.00 

2.10 

1  1  I  1 

Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 


1.96 

2.00 

No.  2,  19  oz . 

1.80 

1.86 

No.  2,  17  oz . 

1.35 

1.45 

6.25 

6.00 

6.60 

6.25 

LOBSTER 

4.90 

6.26 

Flats,  1  lb . 

%  lb . 

1.00 

1.10 

14  lb . 

OYSTERS 

8.76 

4.00 

Std,,  4  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz.. 


3.26 

1.80 

Southern 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

1.06  1.10 

1.80 

2.10 

2.20 

2.10  _ 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No,  1 . 

Flat.  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium .  1.30 

No.  1.  Large .  1.35 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

14  Oil.  Key .  4.00 

Vi  Oil,  Keyless .  3.86 

Vi  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton . 

V4  Oil,  Carton .  4.36 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  8.10 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

%s  . 

V48  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

%s  . 

Vis  . 


1.10  1.20 

1.60  1.66 


2.36  2.36 

-  1.72% 

1.90  2.00 


2.00  2.10 

1.40  1.46 

1.80  1.90 


Southern 
1.20  1.30 

1.26  1.35 

1.30  1.40 


12.00  12.60 

6.60  6.76 

4.20  4.40 

9.60  10.60 

6.60  6.76 

8.66  8.90 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


I 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
hroughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
:-upply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
i'.ccomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
.straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Motor  truck  and  warehouse  scales.  Typerecord¬ 
ing  beams.  All  sizes.  Shipped  on  30  days  free  trial.  Sold  with 
5  year  g;uarantee.  Also  some  good  used  scales.  Buy  now  and 
pay  later  with  your  own  canned  products.  Bonded  Scale  Com¬ 
pany,  Dept.  CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Selling  at  auction  prices  complete  equipment  of 
large  Mid-West  cannery,  packing  tomato  products,  peas,  beans, 
vegetables,  apple  butter  and  preserves.  Write  or  wire  for  com¬ 
plete  list  with  full  descriptions  and  quotations.  First  Machinery 
Corporation,  East  9th  St.  and  East  River  Drive,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  vapo  fumer,  Briggs  Stratton  gas  engine 
and  accessories  for  mounting  on  truck.  Fuhremann  Canning 
Company,  Lanark,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE — Slightly  used  No.  10  Ayars  Universal  Filler. 
Address  Box  A-2421,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Good  used  equipment  for  corn,  peas  and  toma¬ 
toes.  Super  buskers  and  whole  grain  cutters.  A  complete  set 
>f  equipment  for  canning  tomatoes  including  boilers.  Address 
3ox  A-2419,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
er  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
’ilter  Press.  Address  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORY 


FOR  SALE — Small  factory  in  Maine  on  Route  No.  1,  four 
iiiles  from  city.  On  railroad  and  salt  water  river.  Fine  corn 
ine,  beans  and  squash.  Plenty  of  blueberries.  Large  acreage 
f  desired.  Storage  for  25,000  cases.  New  house  to  live  in. 
/ery  pleasant.  Will  sell  at  very  low  price.  Must  act  quickly 
f  interested  as  time  is  short  for  this  year.  Wonderful  chance 
or  party  wanting  small  canning  business.  Selling  connections 
ill  established.  New  150  H.P.  boiler.  Address  Box  A-2422, 
The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Completely  equipped  corn  cannery  at  Van  Dyke, 
Delaware.  Also  tomato  canning  plant  at  Blackbird,  Delaware. 
The  latter  located  on  160-acre  farm.  No  reasonable  offer  re¬ 
fused.  For  full  details.  Box  No.  A-2418,  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  — CANNED  FOODS 

WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ACCOUNTS 

ACCOUNT  WANTED — Chicago  canned  foods  broker  calling 
on  jobbers  wishes  to  represent  canner  and  field  broker.  Address 
Box  B-2416,  The  Canning  Trade. 


AUCTION  *  PUBLIC  »  AUCTION 

Sears  &  Nichols  Canning  Factory  Inc. 

all  MACHINERY  and  EQUIPMENT 

Chillicothe,  Ohio,  Thursday,  April  11,  1940 
at  10  A.  M.  on  Premises. 

This  is  a  very  large  factory  consisting 
of  273  lots  of  machinery  used  in  the 
canning  of  peas,  corn,  green  beans, 
beets,  pumpkin  and  spinach. 

The  real  estate  will  be  offered  private¬ 
ly  on  day  of  sale  by  the  Attorney, 
Thomas  J.  Summers. 

A  mimeograph  copy;  of  the  inoentory  and  procedure  will  be  furnished 
upon  request  by  the  Auctioneer,  R.  Earl  Siaepston,  2881  W.  Broad 
Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  ‘Phone:  Ra.  7919. 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  Single  or  Double  Cat 


Morral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Grain  or 
Cream  Style 


Morral  Corn  Husker 

Either  Single  or  Double 

Morral  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 


Write  for  catalog  and 
further  particulare 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 
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Where  To  Buy 

— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


Smile  Awhile 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 


ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 
The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 


CAUGHT 

It  was  during  Prohibition.  The  railroad  station  was  packed 
with  a  gay  going-away  throng.  Over  at  one  side  of  the  waiting 
room,  stood  a  quiet  little  man,  fidgeting  about  and  attempting 
to  hide  himself  from  the  crowd.  A  Federal  Agent  noticed  that 
the  stranger  had  something  in  his  coat  pocket  from  which  drops 
were  falling  in  slow  trickles.  The  Fed,  with  a  gleam  in  his 
eye,  collared  the  gent,  put  a  finger  out  under  the  drops,  caught 
one  and  tasted  it.  Then  he  spoke  to  the  man. 

“Scotch?” 

“Nope,”  replied  the  stranger,  “Airedale  pup!” 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 


Sam:  Dey  say  dat  de  parrot  am  one  o’  the  longest  lived  birds 
dere  is. 

Rastus:  Ah  spects  de  reason  fo’  dat  am,  he  ain’t  no  good 
to  eat. 


WHAT,  AGAIN? 

“Are  you  going  to  Helen’s  birthday  party?” 

“What  birthday  is  it?” 

“Her  twentieth.” 

“No,  I  went  last  year.” 

“Your  wife  is  talking  of  going  to  France  this  summer.  Have 
you  any  objections.” 

“No,  certainly  not.  Let  her  talk.” 

“And  what  do  you  do  when  you  hear  the  fire  alarm?” 

“Oh,  I  just  get  up  and  feel  the  wall,  and  if  it  ain’t  warm, 
I  go  back  to  bed.” 


CLASS  A 


CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 


Nurse  (into  phone) :  Yes,  this  is  Doctor  Newmap’s  Plastic 
Surgery  office. 

Caller:  I  understand  my  wife  is  going  to  be  given  a  new 
nose  today. 

Nurse:  That’s  right.  What  do  you  want  to  know  about  it? 
Caller:  I  want  to  know  what  time  the  feature  goes  on. 


CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEED  TREATMENT 

Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 


Johnny:  Why  do  they  put  the  telephone  wires  on  such  high 
poles,  father? 

Father:  Oh,  that’s  to  keep  up  the  conversation,  boy.  Now 
finish  your  homework  and  go  to  bed. 

IN  THE  GAY  90’S 

While  walking  along  the  street  one  day  a  gentleman  noticed 
a  group  of  boys  apparently  playing  a  game  of  some  description. 
Much  interested,  he  stopped,  and  inquired  in  a  kindly  tone: 

“Well,  boys,  what  are  .you  at  today?” 

A  bright  youngster  looked  and  said: 

“Why,  don’t  you  know,  sir?  This  is  the  latest  game  out!” 

“Oh!  What  do  you  call  it?” 

“Automobile,  sir.” 

“Automobile!  Why,  how  do  you  play  it?” 

“Well,  you  see,  sir.  I’m  the  driver.” 

“Yes.” 

“And  this  here  fellow,”  pointing  to  his  neighbor,  “he’s  the 
horn;  and  this  fellow  is  the  hamper,  and  those  two  boys  over 
there  are  the  passengers — ”  And  so  on,  he  described  the  duties 
of  the  happy  youngsters. 

With  a  kindly  salutation  the  gentleman  passed  on.  About  te  i 
paces  away,  sitting  on  the  curb,  he  saw  a  little  chap  with  a 
very  forlorn  countenance,  so  he  stopped  and  said: 

“Well,  my  little  man,  why  don’t  you  join  in  the  game  with 
those  other  boys?” 

“Please,  sir,  I  am  in  it,”  he  wailed. 

“You  are  in  it!  Why  what  are  you?” 

“I’m  the  smell!” 
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